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KS” We present to the readers of Taz Laborer 
a greater variety this month than at any former 
issue, while many of the articles have a more ab- 
stract and general value than the Reperts and 
Speeches to which we have mainly devoted our 
former numbers. While the battle between the 
friends and foes of Protection was imminent, we 
deemed the thickest of the fray the proper sphere 
of our efforts; but, now that the ascendancy of 
Protection has for the time been secured, we feel 
at liberty to give consideration to topics more re- 
metely connected with the great theme. When 
the call to action is again sounded, we shall be 
feund in our proper pesition. 





0S Tur Appress or Gov. Sswarp before the 
New-York State Agricultural Society at its late 
Annual Fair at Albany will be most gladly wel- 
comed in our pages by these who have previously 
read or listened to it. Its theme is the importance 
and uses of Knowledge to the humblest tiller of 
the soil; its object the elevation aud cultivation 
of Man. We trust its truths will be treasuredand 
practically enforced by all who live by Labor. Al- 
though addressed to Farmers, its principles and 
views are susceptible of the widest beneficent ap- 
plication. 
0S The Annual Fair of the American Institute 
opened in this City on the 11th and closed on the 
26th of last month. It was a noble and compre- 
hensive exhibition of the richest fruits of Ameri- 
ean skill and industry. We have not room to 
of the articles exhibited, but have given 

ace to the Annual Address and a casual one by 
on. Hewry Matas, which was among the many 
good things to which this occasion gave utterance. 








even rivalry. Of course it ia alse true that any 
attempt to excite the hatred or jealousy on the 
part of the Laborer against the Capitalist is wrong 
and most pernicious. The demagegue who en- 
deavors to excite in the breast of the Laborer a 
hostility to the Capitalist is in truth a deadly enemy 
of both. 

But if this Address should be tortured into an 
implication that the present relations between 
Capital and Labor are the best that could be de- 
vised, we should certainly dissent from that impli- 
cation. We believe that a great change in this 
respect is desirable, and that it is already on the 
eve of conswzmation. The spirit of our institu- 
| tutions requires a relation between Labor and 
| Capical simpler and truer than that which now 
exists—it requires that the distinstion of Employer 
and Employed shall at least be modified, and that 
every man shall be made, to a greater extent than 
at present, the master of his own hours and his 
own exertions, and the receiver of their full re- 
ward. This is a great reform—it is not to be ac- 
complished in a day—still less through party ma- 
chinery or party convulsion. It must be patiently 
achieved through the instruction and elevation of 


the great Laboring Mass of our countrymen, and 


ultimately of all men. Of the means and the 
hopes of such a Reform we shall speak hereafter. 





An agent of the Port Heary Iron Company, 
whose works are in Essex county, says that orders 
have been sent up to put the whole establishment in 
full blast. They recently 1000 tons of iron in 
the city of New York, which is finding a ready sale 
at $27 per ton. 

A gentleman from New Jersey states that more 
than 40 mills which had been closed in that State, 
are to be speedily opened. 

The extensive cotton factories at Norristown, 
Pa., which had been idle for some months, were 
started again a couple of weeks since; and it is 
said that 500 s who were recently unem- 


one are now busily engaged in the factories in 
elaware county. 
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Home Industry Convention. 
Tuurspay, Oct, 18, 

A General Convention of Members of Home 
Leagues and advocates of the Protection of Home 
Industry throughout the Country, assembled pur- 
suant to notice, at the Lyceum of Nature! History, 
563 Broadway. Gen. James TaLtManer, Presi- 
dent of the ‘Home League,’ and of the Conven- 
tion in April, took the Chair; Gov. Mahlon Dick- 
erson of N- J. Vice President, L. D. Chapin and 
N. W. Carroll were Secretaries. A Business 
Committee was appointed at the morning session, 
which, in the afternoon, reported in favor of the 
continuance of the National Home League organ- 
ization by the choice of officers for the ensuing 
year; recommended the preparation and publica- 
tion of an Address to the People of the U. States 
under the supervision ef the Central Committee ; 
and submitted the following Resolutions, which, 
after considerable discussion, were adopted—viz: 


Resolved, That the members of this Committee welcome 
the return ef this Anuiversary. It brings with it proofs that 
our labors have not been in vain—that the sceptre of the 
People is every where extended toward us, qncoureging us 
to maintain sound principles in preference to party requisi- 
tiens, and promising the ultimate success of what we wish 
te establish, viz: Protection to American Industry wherever 
aeveloped, the promotion of our Agricultural, Commercial 
and Manufacturing interests, and maintenance of Foreign 
trade on principles of just reciprocity. 

Resolved, That our first duty as American citizens is a pre- 
ference to the country which is the land of eur birth or the 
home of our choice, and that we are bound steadfastly to 
maintain those principles which will advance its prosperity. 
One of these principles we believe to be that ef fostering all 
the Industrial pursuits and useful arts that may tend to our 
support and independence asa Nation. This Convention, 
therefore, openly takes the ground that all the revenue ne- 
cessary for an economical and liberal administration of the 
Government should be levied by discriminating duties for 
the Protection of American Industry, the encouragement of 
, = useful arts, and the support of our National Indepen- 

ence. 

Resolved, That any policy by which adequate Protectien 
to American Interests is to be subverted would be a viola- 
tion of the privileges now accorded to the industrious and 
enterprising citizens whose capital and labor are involved 
in the mutual interests of Agriculture, Manufactures aud 
Mechanical pursuits, and would, moreover, be an infraction 
of that trust reposed ia our Government which is so essen- 
tial to bind the People and the States in tke Union. 

Resolved, That this Convention, ia common with the free 
industrial classes throughout the country, oppress the gen- 
eral principle of Protection for the sake of Proteciion, not 
incidental, nor horizontal, and least of all, accidental; but 
aliberal, well digested, and, whatever its imperfections, 
most acceptable Tariff, being now passed, without compro- 
mise, by the independent votes of the friends of Home In- 
dustry, it will be our determined and most zealous aim to 
guard it from repeal, or the insidious attacks of hireling 
presses in foreign interest, and from being sacrificed by sec- 
tional er political enemies, or ‘ base, revolting’ friends. 

Resolved, That as the example of the United States in of- 
fering Reciprecal Treaties, upon Free Trade principles, 
has been counteracted by a narrow system of Foreign poli- 
cy, favoring some portion of our Home Products to the 
great disparagement of others, and has been decidedly pre- 
judicial to the general interests of the country, itis due to 
our National Honor and welfare to be just in regard to our 
own States as well as friendly to toreign nations; and with- 
out abandoning a liberal spirit of international trade, we 
ought to maintain our own essential rights and foster the 

wth and Independence of our own country in preference 
ie any other. 

Resolved, 


peace constitute an integral part of the strength and sover- 
eignty of a Nation, and deserve as a defence the patronage 
‘ nt as much as Navies er Standing Armies. It 
is the decided opinion, thereiore, of this Convention, that 
our Couartry requires the formation of a Home Department 
devoted to the Industrial interests of the Country, including 
those of Agriculture, merce, Manufactories, Mining, 
the Fisheries and Internal Improvements, which in connec- 
tion with Commissioners of the Customs, should steadily fur- 
rish pate +4 ee = = a at large, by which 
our ators may be tened amd our Citizens gener- 
ally be benefited. ’ . 





That the protection and promotion of the arts of 
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| Resolved, That the members of this Convention, repre. 
senting the united Home Leagues of the whole Country 
disclaim, as they have ever done, a blind allegiance to any 
arty, but, uniting with the independent and true friends 6; 
ome Interests of al] parties, they seek to advance the ger 
eral welfare of the whole Country by the diffusior of Patr. 
otic sentiments end the practice of invaluable America; 
principles. 


The following are the Officers of the Nations 
Home League elected for the ensuing year 


President—Gen. JAMES TALLMADGE. 
Ist Vice President—Gov. ManiLon Dickerson, of N. J, 


26. « “ Jas. BREWSTER, of Connecticut 
Sd - * & Jas. W.Tuosson, of Delaware. 
4th * a HarMaR Denny, of Pennsylvania 


Recording Secretary—L. D. Cuapin, of New-York. 
Cerrespording Secretary—T. B. WAKEMAN, of do. 
Treasurer—Wo. G. LAMBERT, of do. 

Central Committee or Council—Joseph Biunt, N. Y., ¢ 
C. Haven, N. Y., A. Chandler, N. Y., Jas. D. Ogden, N.Y., 
Samuel Oakley, Brooklyn, C. Campbell, N. Y., Josep: 
Burden, Troy, Charles 8S. Morgan, Va., John Riddle, Phila. 
delphia, Wm. B. Kenny, D. Putnam, Mass., Joseph Grinne!), 
New-Bedford. 


~ 


Fripay, Oct. 14. 

The Convention reissembled, pursuant to acd- 
journment. ‘The President, on resuming the Chai 
after his reclection, made a brief but excellent ad 
dress, which we give in another column. 

The resolutiens given below with others wer 
offered in part by the Business Committee and the 
different Members of the Conventicn, and wer 
| severally discussed in brief, pertinent remarks b. 
different Delegates. The following are the Rese 
lutious adopted : 


Resolved, That a great change in public opimion havin: 
been brought about by the statistieal facts and argument: 
published by the Home League /.. ociation, we aow urge 
on the Centrai Committee the -* —_ nance of suci: publica: 
tions. We wish Farmers espe » to see the value of our 
home market for those agri val products they cannoi 
send abroad without paying. 2 100 to 1000 per cent. more 
duties than are levied on imports taken in exchange fo: 
them, and we want our citizens generally to understand the 
fact, that Protection is not for the benefit of monopolists 2 
home, but to defend us against those abroad—for, with our 
home-market secure against excessive imports of such good: 
as we can and ougbtto manofacture, every such article, 
amply protected, will become cheaper by the effect of home 
competition, and thus put anend to snuggling, as wel! as 
foreign rivalsbip. 

Resotved, That a union of Education and Labor is as ac- 
vantageous to a young nation desirous to introduce the use- 
{ul arts, as schooling and learning 2 trade are among the e: 
terprising young men of an industrious community. ‘The 
expense of introducing skill and costly experiments to ob- 
tain perfection in any mechanical and manufacturing pur- 
suits should be indemnified by those who are benefited by 
| it, and if our country is enriched by successful appropria 
| tions of individual capitalists for these objects, it is for its in- 
| terest to protect them, or at least to pay the cost of learnio: 
the trades which enterprize and ingenuity have introduces. 

Resolved, therefore, That proteetion is rigist in principle 
as well as practice. Every nation that adopts this pelicy ad- 
vances in civilization and indepemdence; ali who neglect 
and abandon it, either remain poor and ignorant, or retro- 
grade into barbarity. 

Resolved, That we recommend wo all our felow citizens 
who wish to see our own laboring men well educated, we. 
clothed, and well fed, to give preference to fabrics made at 
home by our own freemen, rather than to use imported |ux- 
uries for the maintenance of unfortunate foreign serfs. 

Resolved, That the interests of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures are one ani indivisible, as demonstrated alike by the 
experience of our own and the history of other countries : 
that the importance of the home-market created by Manu- 
facturing, is strikingly exemplified by the fact that the pri- 
ces of Land, of Bread-stuffs and Provisions were dou'lec 
during the operation of the Tariff Policy, aad although the 
exportation of the two latter has been diminished by foreign 
restrictions, the home consumption has vastly iucreased. 

Reso That while the immense contractions of our cur 
rency within the last few years, inevitably Causing a reduc- 
tien of the prices of ali products, has necessarily reduced 
the money prices of Labor, we rejoice to believe and know 
that, so soon as the new Tariff shall have had time to exer 
its fair and full effect in giving activity to business and steady 
employment to ind the general condition of the labor- 
ing classes will be sensibly and permanently improved, anc 
the actual reward of labor increased, whatever its money 
priceshallbe. — 
led, That itis hereby recommended to the friend: ¢! 
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ne Pro‘ection ef Home Labor throughout the Union, to \ 
press the importance of this subject upon the attention of | 
the labering men of the country ia every practicable man- 
-er, and to require of the candidates fer Congress, especially 
of thevrespective political parties, to express an unequivocal 
avowal of their soundness on this question, and their deter- | 
mination to consider it secondary io no other interest, but to 
uphold faithfully the principle aad policy of Protection. 


The Convention at half-past 9 P. M. adjourned | 
to meet statedly in October, 1843, at the call of 
the Central Committee, or sooner if in the judge- 
ment of that Committee the interests of American 
Labor should require a concentration of effort. | 





Remarks of Gen. James Tallmadge, | 
Ou taking the Chair of the Home League, after |i 
his Reélection as President. | 
Frioay EVENING, Oct. 14. | 
GENTLEMEN: “Yefore proceeding to business, | 
allow me to express to you my high gratification | 
at the high compliment you have paid me in re- | 
electing me yeur President. Although I had de- 
sired to be excused from further service in this 
post, and had so informed you, yet, since you have | 
decided to command me farther, [ accept the sta- | 
tion indicated, and shall endeavor to discharge its | 
duties with zeal and assiduity. 
This appears to me a fit occasion for one or two | 
remarks bearing on the principles and objects of | 
our Home League. I feel that our labors for the || 
‘ast year have been beneficial to the Country. We 
have reared the standard of true American prin- 
ciples, and disseminated truths which will long 
exert a salutary influence. [ feel that our Asso- 
ciation should be perpetuated, and that we should | 
urge the importance of forraing similar aunt 
of the friends ef Home Industry in every State, | 
uatil we shall present an organization complete | 
and unbroken from one end of the Union te the | 
other. Never were our principles more important | 
than now—never was their maintenance more es- 
sential to the well-being of the Country. 
The time is favorable for asking your attention 
a few moments to some facts connected with the |; 
principles which we seek to establish. 
The late Census informs us of the remarkable | 
fact that four-fifths of the entire Population of the | 
Union are engaged in or directly supported by 
Agriculture. The great Agricultural class are the 
rulers of the Country. They are esseutially sound | 
on this vital subject of Protection. They are right | 
when they act uponitatall. They need but to be | 
awakened tothe importance of prermpt and vigor- | 
ous action to seeure the decided and abiding tri- | 
umph of eur cause. 
Let us turn a moment te the condition of our |! 
National Commerce. Our Imports last year, 
amounted to $127,000,000 ; on which we impesed 
and collected Duties amounting in all to $14,000,- 
000, or barely 11 per cent. on the aggregate. Dur- 
ing the same year, our Exports of Home Products, 
mainly Agricultural, amounted to $91,000,000, on | 
which Foreign natiens imposed duties amounting | 
to $133,000,000, or at the rate of 124 per cent. on 
their total value—or a balance of over one hun- 
dred per cent. against the Labor and Production 
of this country! Can the country bear this ?— 
Ought not all considerations of mere party inter- 
estto bemade to give way until we can devise a per- 
manent remedy against this enormous injustice? 
Ought we to rest contented under a burthen ef one | 
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| Population has doubled. 








cundred per cent. impesed on the Free Labor of 
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this Country in a competition wich the vassal labor 


| of Europe, living on a sixpence a-day ? 


The Commercial! Statistics of our Country have 
only been collected and preserved systematically 
since 1816. From these the following facts are 
obtained : 

Our Coasting Trade is eatirely protected against 
Foreign competition. Since 1816, our Coasting 
Tonnage has quadrupled, while during that same 
period our Tonnage employed in Foreign Trade 
has not augmented at all! During that term eur 
Why not our Foreign 


Tonnage? The answer to this question is, that 


| during the term the British Tonaage engaged in 


trade with this country has doubled, while the 
German has trobled ! 

Inquiries made within the last year show that 
of the heavy Importations into this port eighty- 
three per cent. (five-sixths of the whole) were 
avowedly on Foreign account, while of the residue 
about one-half was nominally imported by Com- 
mission Houses, but really on Foreign account 
also. Here are our own Merchants, Native and 
Naturalized, driven eut of the Trade ef their own 
Country, and forced into retirement or Bank- 
ruptcy, because nine-tenths of the business which 
should be theirs is surrendered into the hands of 
Foreigners ! 

The time was when New-York was the Com- 
mercial Emporium of our Country: Is it now? 
Is not our Emporium virtually London or Liver- 
poel? The time was when she had forty ships on 
the stocks, the time is when she has not one! 
The external Commerce of the country has passed 
mainly into Foreign hands, carrying with it our 
Carrying Trade, our Tonnage, our Ship-building. 
Is it not time that the country should earnestly 
resolve to take care of its own interests—to cher- 
ish efficiently its own Commerce and its Home 
Labor? Let us hope that the passage of the 


|| NewTariffmarks the commencement of such a policy. 


Gentlemen, I could wish to present further facts 
of similar tenor to your notice, but time will not 
permit. Let us proceed to the business of the 
evening. 





Morvs Mutrticauiis farer.—We have be- 


fore us a specimen of paper made from the leaves 


of Morus Multicaulis. It is of a remarkably strong 
texture, yet light andsmooth. The appearance of 
the specimen before us warrants the belief that the 
discovery of this use of the Morus Multicaulis 
will prove to be of great importance. Improve- 
ments will no doubt be made in the manufacture 
of the article so as to give it beauty and a better 
adaptation to the best uses of paper both for 
writing and printing. The leaves may be had in 
abundance after the worms have ceased to feed on 
them—say from the first of August till the fall of 
the leaf. The use of the leaves therefore for 
making paper need not interfere with a proper at- 
tention to the culture of silk. The sample of the 
Morus Multicaulis paper which has been handed 
us came from Richmond. [Baltimore Amer. 


weaadageiapeaiete 

Manuracture or Larp Oit.—There are three 
of these establishments ia Cincinnati, which turn 
out one thousand gallons per day, and give em- 
ployment to thirty hands, besides the additional 
work thrown in the way of the cooper, &c. They 
must be coining money, as the demand is preater 
than they are able to supply. [Memphis. Enq. 
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SPEECH OF HENRY MEIGS, 
At the opening of the Fair cf the American 
Institute. 


Ar Nisio’s GarDen, New-York, Oct. 10, 1942. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I am summoned to 
appear before you at very skort notice, and I must 
crave your pardon if, in the few crude ideas which 
I have had time to throw together, I have been 
unable to do justice te that grand and comprehen- 
sive subject—home industry! Why, whoever un- 
dertakes to speak on the theme must begin te 
trim his lamp at the fire which ever burns on the 
alter of patriotism. Our race has hitherto been 
content to triumph in wer, and indeed, I may say, 
in all the destructive arts; but now she has tri- 
umphed in the arts of peace. 

Under the savage despotisms of Nero and Cali- 
gula, the millions of Roman citizens rushed to the 
Coliseum to gratify their furious thirst for novelty, 
by the bleody combats of men against men, and 
lions against liens, in that famous arena. 

The Roman lady turned up her thumb when she 
was not satisfied that the gladiator had done his 
duty, and the wretched combatant was slain before 
her eyes, end his mangled corpse dragged off the 
arena. 

Or, the Christians of that day who said that 
they ceme to a benighted world to give light, even 
that of the Gospel ef Jesus, were by Nero—for 
the amusement of the Roman lady—covered with 
pitch and sulphur, and while yet elive, and crying 
giery to God the Father! God the Son! and God 
the Holy Ghost! were set on fire and made so 
many torch lights for the orgie of orgies. There 
was no Institute there ! 

While these things were dene, and fashionably 
dene, we find a Columella—a Reman knight— 
upon his farm, bending all his energies to the im- 
provement of the agriculture of Italy. Italy then 
imported three-fourths of all her grain from foreign 
countries, Egypt, Spain, Sicily, &c. dependent 
utterly on that import for her daily bread. Se that 
on ene occasion Augustus Casar—tinding that the 
grain leng expected from Egypt had net yet eome, 
and hearing the millien cry aloud to him and 
their gods for bread—presented himself in the 
temple before them, and uttered a solemn vow 
that if the grain did not arrive at Rome within 
three days, he would plunge the dagger which he 
held in his hand through his own heart. 

The farmer Columella pursued his agriculture— 
he raised large crops of grain,all the fruits then 
known, made wine, impreved the breeds ~f all 
useful animals, and so formed in the bosom of 
Italy, which had then been long deemed a sterile, 
used up, worn out land, a splendid farm! 

Some said, Columella is crazy, he wastes his 
fertune upon ungrateful soil. Others—the million, 
said Columella has made a paradise in an eld de- 
sert, and Columella deals with the Devil! 

Rome followed after the Coliseum and its terri- 
bie exhibitions, and forgot Columella. Rome has 
never yet recovered, for she has not had an Insti- 
tute for the effectual improvement ef her home 
industry. 

England remained stationary in arts and agri- 
culture for almost 1000 years after the Romans 
left her. 350 years ago her cattle weighed 400 
pounds, now 4,000 pounds: she imported her 
dlaily supply of eggs, chickens and vegetebles 
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from Flanders! She had however, begun to burn 
coal, and mend her farming. In 1807 coal was 
prohibited by law from being used in London, 
but 30 years after thet the King set his subjects 
an example, by ordering 100 quarters of coal for 
his palace ! 

In Virginia, in 1671, Sir William Berkley then 
Governor, says in his answer to the inquiries of the 
Committee of the Colenies: “I thank God that 
there are no free schools, ner printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these 100 years! For 
learning has brought disobedience and heresy and 
sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them and uttered libels against the Government. 
God keep us from both.” 

One might renew the old cry utterred when 
Faust first printed books. Oh! the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus ! 

When a mad fellow from Germany came to Paris 
nearly three centuries ago, and cried for admission 
to the presence of the King—he was prevented by 
the officers of the palace ; but still he unceasingly 
cried Let me see the King! I will show him how 
to drive his ships and carriages by steam. The 
fellow was locked up as a maniac. There was no 
Institute to hear him. 

When the British Government passed a law in 
1554, that whoever siiall wear silk upon his hat, 
bonnet, girdle, scabbard, hose, shoes er spur 
leather, shall be imprisoned for three months and 
forfeit ten pounds, excepting magistrates of corpo- 
rations and persons of higher rank: and if any 
person knewing his servant to offend against this 
law, do not put him forth ef his service, within 
fourteen days, or then retain him again, he shall 
ferfeit one hundred pounds,” there was no Institute ! 

When, in 1795, I saw Eli Whitney in his room, 
badly warmed, and by no means air tight—with- 
out a spare dollar to buy a good pair of cotton 
stockings—working enthusiastically at his cotton 
gin, I wondered and admired, and I heard the 
million cry against him as a poor faise erthusiast 
whe would starve himself to death in vain machine 
speculation. What sum will the millions now 
please te accept on condition of giving up Eli 
Whitney’s gin and go to picking their cotton in the 
eld way by hand? I have no time for calculation, 
but I can see clearly enough that all the hard 
money on earth would be no inducement. There 
is now an Institute. 

I have watched the progress of steam power 
since 1800; and in 1801, 1 drew for a friend a 
specification of the cylinder beiier with the con- 
tained flue. I anxiously looked to the results of 
the genius of the immortal Fulton! [ was a full 
believer in his success, but works, works were yet 
wanting te justify my faith. I saw his first boat 
move on our noble Hudson—her speed was just 
enough to stem the river’s current. Then did I 
believe that the speed would, by more perfect 








machinery, be doubled. But who believed that it 
could attain 18 or 20 miles an hour! 

Now beheld that unexpected wonder has come 
to pass—that the ocean is crossed in 10 or 15 days 
with the regularity of a mail. Sothat the passage 
from the old world to the new becomes a ferry— 
and it is high time that proper basins for the ferry 
boats should be provided, ferry masters to super- 
intend the incoming and outgoing, and to ring the 
ferry bel] at the stated hour, thet passengers may 
not lose their trip. 
































In 1809, Clinton first opened the first prospect | 
of the grand canal. In 1816 I published essays | 
upon Railroads. Tke subjeet was so little under- | 
stood that I had the misfortune to be called a | 
Quixote, for saying that in less than twenty years | 
steam cars would be driven over our railroads at | 
the speed of 15 miles an hour. 

I repeated the same declaration on the floor of | 
the House of Representatives of this State, in 1818. | 
There was not then one solitary veice in union | 
with mine. I declared that the cars would be | 
driver by steam 15 miles an hour, day and night; 
that they would be previded with the aceommoda- | 
tien of steamboats. 

1 was wrong in a main point, the speed; I did | 
not dream of that which is now done; that a car | 
should fly at the amazing velocity of 60 and even | 
100 miles an hour. 

Now what is the prospect before us? Nicholas , 
the Autocrat of Russia, borrowing money for the | 
construction of a Railroad from the Baltic to the | 
Black Sea; only a small sum—only one hundred | 
millions ef dollars, and a road only 1050 miles | 
leng! 

In 1816 one might have told the nursery tale of | 
Jack and the bean stalk with as much claim of its | 
being considered a truth, as to tell men that in | 
1842 we should fly 100 miles an hour, and that the | 
rude Russian would make a Railroad of a thou- 
sand miles to fly on! 

Let the Institute go on to its ultimatum of hu- 
man ingenuity and human labor. The cry of the | 
million in our land now is, ‘go ahead!” I have | 
often dreaded lest we got on too much steam, and 
J have often cried ‘“‘ look ahead!” 

An Austrian editor, a few weeks ago, gave his 
readers a brief sketch of the Railroads of the world. 
He gave in round numbers, 5,000 miles to the Un- | 
ited States, 3500 to Germany and 2600 to Britain. 
We have indeed gone ahead, and we owe 200 
millions for the reads. But great as has been our | 
work, and mortified as we feel to have thus run | 
ourselves in debt, yet who doubts the value ef the 
werk done? Who will vote for taking all the rails ' 
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up, and filling up the chasms we have made in the | 
hills and mountains? Why, my dear sir, we could | 
HOt, as a nation, afford to de without our rails for 
twice the sum they cost. And I do hope and trust | 
that we shall yet be able, by dividing the pay- 
ments with posterity, to pay every dollar we owe, 
and thus prove, that while we go ahead with such 
mighty velocity, justice rides with us in our car of | 
speed ; and that amorg all the inventions of which | 
we justly boast there shall not be fastened upon us 
that vile modera one of repudiation. 

Oh! let us pay, if it be but a dollar a day, all 
our debts. 

Se much for the rails. The iron werks of our 
country have always fixed my regard. What stu- 
pendous operations are now performed with that 
most precious of all the metals. With it, said the 
warrior, I can command all the gold. Now § 
that refractory and difficult metal has become as 
wax or wood in the hands of our artificers. Iron 
enters intoevery thing. Iron will be the chief ma- 
terial in all our works, from the watch spring te 





the steam engine, from the cambric needle to the 
Paixhan 100 pound gun!—from the hooks and 
eyes of a doll’s dress, to the 10,000 pound anchor 
ef a 100 gun ship. We now'fly upon iron,—we 
sail in iron; and eur neighber England, over the 
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ferry, offers irun houses cheaper than wooden 
ones !—iron houses which can neither burn nor 
rot—iron heuses which would take the bolts of 
one hundred thunders all off safely to the earth, 
without hurting the dwellers therein. Iron houses! 
what is to become of those future rats and mice 
whose ancestors, for the last 5000 years, have 
opened through our wooden dwelling their secret 
passages to our cheese pantries ? There was once, 
it is said, in Amsterdam, a Dutch charge of rat 
eatage upon iron, but that is considered now as 
inadmissible. 

Corton! Whatatheme!? When the daughters 
of the patriot General Greene, quietly residing 
upon a Georgian sea island, had raised a few black 
seed cotton plants in Jean pots, as pretty flowers ! 
what would have been said if it had then been 
foretold, that in fifty years the fibre of that vege- 
table would furnish from the United States cloth 
enough to make a shirt for each of the whole hu- 
man race, one thousand millions? And yet it is so. 

Thirty years ago we went to India to buy a yard 
of Hum I1ums, (well named when compared with 
our cotton shirting,) at thirty cents; now we have 
for six-pence a shirt worth at least two of the 
Hum Hums. 

I am pleased that what we say now cannot go 
back to our fathers, fer assuredly they would re- 
pent them that they had ever begotten us. Te 
hear us talk of our steam flights !—our augers to 
bore square holes !—eur card machines—our spin- 
ning jennies—our lathes for turning sioe lasts 
or square blocks, §c. §&c. But one of our yards 
of cotton sheeting at ten or twelve cents would 
settle the question, and they would conclude that 
the end of the werld had now come, and that 
Satan was master of all things—a state of things 
fully equal to the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 

But I desire not to make you run this race with 
me any longer. I will take a look at one of our 
most magnificent home manufactures—water, to 
coel myself. What can exceed the grandeur and 
merit of the vast work now finished by our noble 
city—the Croton aqueduct? A work of pure and 


|| unmixed good. A fountain of perpetual freshness, 


clearness, health and pleasure. To behold. that 


shower in the Park, and think that it is the work 


of engineering, directed to accomplish without 
any machine or human labor, arn everlasting stream. 

What must be the feelings of just pride with 
which the Institute looks at this glorious result of 
one of her working arms, engineering. 

Adieu to the drought or dust of all the summers 
which stretch in line befere us for a thousand 
years. The Croton river has come to New-York! 
and as it has run in its ancient bed since the del- 
uge, we have no doubt it will run in its new bed 
till the next grand convulsicn. 

I beg you to observe, that in this great triumph 
of engineers, we owe a vast debt to nature. For 
there is not on our globe a goed seaport which has, 
within any practicable distance of it, a river of the 
magnitude of our Croton, so elevated above tide 
water. So that in this respect our condition is not 
only the most happy, but it is unique. 

My steel pen does not require mending so much 
as my ont gt I have been going on currente 
calamo, till at least the thumb aches. As for the 
Institute, it will keep its great movements before 
the people. It will annually give its peaceful and 
yet glorious triumphs of industry and genius to the 
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people. it has had and yet has able and excellent t 
officers. Its werk is going on to be more and more |, 
valuable to our country and to our race. \ 

I have little inclination to flatter men. I have || 
always liked the Principia non Homines better. | 
But I should do injustice to my own feelings if I 
should fail to say, that of late years the cause of 
Home Industry has had no friend of higher value | 
than General James Tallmadge. He has applied | 
to the work one of the most sound minds, and | 
with that the most disinterested labor. He is ene 
of our finest specimens of heme manufacture! ( 

— 

The follewing plain statement of a very plain | 
case, comes homes directly to the laboring people 
of our county. It comes from the Haverhill 
Gazette : 

Tue Case Statep.—A powerful stream had run 
ever falls, in a certain neighborhood since the crea- 
tion. The people on the bank had long admired 
the stream and fall, but they could not control or 
use it, having neither money nor skill. The peo- 
ple got their living by raising hops, with a little |) 
corn, beans, and potatoes; and poultry was their 
principal stock, as the land, being mostly a pine 
barren, yielded a little grass. That which was 
cultivated was worth only $6 an acre, and much of 
it was common, worth nothing. 

A B and C came among them, bought a hun-}) 
dred acres of land, including the falls, giving $10 || 
an acre. They laid out $30,000 in building a | 
strong dam and factory. They paid $30,000 to 
the people for labor, for quarrying stones, making 
bricks and putting up tke factory and dam, and 
$1,000 went for nails, glass, &c. They paid $1 a/! 
day for labor, and double for lumber what it ever | 
brought before. The clay and stones were before | 
worth nothing. They paid for labor, as we before 
said, $1, when before labor on the spot yielded! 
only 25 cts. worth of hops, potatoes, &c., and} 
when they went out to work among farmers on || 
better soil they got $13 a menth. 

After the factory was finished they hired all tine f 
young men at $1 a day, and the young women at 
50 cents. Land rose in the vicinity, so that many 
get $1,000 for that which was not before worth 

100. The farmers round zot one-third more for’ 
their hay, corn, and potatoes. Vegetables, which 
were werth nothing before, except te eat, now 
brought a ready market. The articles manufac- 
tured were seld to the people lower than ever be- 
fore, as they were free ef duties and transportation. 

At the end of ten years they reckoned all up. 
A. B. and C. had doubled their money. The land 
for four square miles was double in value—in the 
village, eighteen times its former value. Thirty 
thousand dollars worth of houses had been built 
from the savings of the laborers, and business con- 
tinues. 

Now we commend A B and C and consider them 
benefactors. Our opponents call them aristocrats, 
who have feath their nests out of the hard 
earnings of the laborers, and think they should be 
taxed and vexed till they stop business and set the 
workmen free. 
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A manufacturer in Waterbury, Conn., reports 
that he has received more orders for goods in his 
line since the passage of the tariff bill than he 
had received during the whole of 


four months 
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NEW-ENGLAND SILK CONVENTION. 


Agreeably to a call issued by a Committee ap- 
pointed at a Convention held in Northampton in 
1841, Delegates from different parts of New-Eng- 
land assembled in Convention at Northampton, on 
Wednesday, the 28th day of Sept. 1842. 

The Convention was organized by the choice of 


Hon. EDWARD DICKINSON, Amherst, Presipenr. 
Horace Pirxin of Manchester, Conn. ; VP 

Dr. ArTeMas Rosstns of Bellews Falls, Vt —— 
} Secretaries. 


A. W. THayver of Northampton, 
W. A. Hawteyof — do. 

Dr. DaNiEL Steseins of Northampton, 

I. R, Bargour of Oxford, 

TiMoTHy SMitH of Amherst, 

Mr. Barbour stated that he had a large number 
of letters, from gentlemen in different parts of the 
country, in reference to the objects of the Conven- 
tion, received in reply to the Circular issued by the 
Committee who called the convention. The Cir- 
cular proposed v~ ‘ious inquiries calculated to elicit 
information respecting the Silk business. He 
therefore moved that the morning session be occu- 
pied in listening to the contents of these letters, 
and in hearing the experiences of gentlemen pres- 
ent. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Barbour then proceeded to read the letters, 
and, with ene exception, chey gave favorable re- 
sults, and the writers expressed strong confidence 
in the success of the silk enterprise. It was then 

Voted, That gentlemen be called upon to state 
their experience in the silk business. 

Dr. Barpwett of Whately was first called 
upon. His operations the past season had beer 
very unsuccessful. His worms were diseased. Out 
of 400,000, not enough wound to produce two 
hands full of cocoons. He has lost money by the 
business for the last three years. He has fed 18 
years, and on former years had found the business 
profitable ; otherwise he should almost be disposed 
to abandon the business in despair. The cause of 
his ill success; is not known to him. A gentle- 
man at Turner’s Falls, Mr. Barten, commenced 
with the same eggs that he did, and had fine suc- 
cess. Mr. B. in 1841, from 3 oz. of eggs pre- 
duced 23 Ibs. of silk. His success was better 


Business Com. 


; this year. He obtained 30 lbs. of silk from two 


crops of worms. His cocoons were of the Peanut 
variety. He fed in a small room, 16 by 20, and 
used artificial heat, keeping the temperature at 75 
and 80 deg. Dr. Bardwell is satisfied that lime 
injures cocoons. His late crops of worms have 
done as well as those fed early. He feeds with 
the white and hardier kinds of mulberry first, 
though he is not particular. 

Mr. Sera S. Arnotp of Westminster, Vt. was 
next called for. His location is faverable. Sei! 
sardy, silicious. Has four acres of multicaulis 
trees, mostly young—some having stood out over 
winter. Has a cocoonery, well ventilated. Has 
fed too seasons. Last year his first crop was 
pretty geod, but the second was a failure. He 
became discouraged, and thought the business 
would be unprofitable. He then made inquiries at 
the best sources of information, and the result of 
his inquiries was, a determination te go on. He 
obtained a female well acquainied with the busi- 
ness, to superintend his feeding. Commenced 
hatching, the present year, about the 11th of July. 
The first crep of worms yielded 175 Ibs. of co- 
coons. The iast crop had been equally successful, 





previous, 





and would probably yield as much more. Fed 
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the young worms on tender leaves, and as they | 
grew older with harder leaves. The weather was 
unusually cold and damp. Used some artificial 
heat. Disappreves of the use of lime. 

Mr. A. visited other feeders. Mr. Jenison of 
Vi. fed a good many worms. Uses the white mul- 
berry. His second crop this year was an entire 
failure. His trees, before the completion of the 
last feeding, mildewed and turned black. 

Mr. Samurt WuHITMARSH then apppeared be- 
fore the Convention. He made up his mind, long 
since, that it was out of the question to feed two 
crops the same year. He could feed but one 
crop, and commenced about the tenth of June. 
Leaves late in the season are not good. Would 
use no artificial heat, but would keep windows 
epen in all weathers. He is satisfied that cold 
and damp weather does not injure the worms if 
they are prepared fer it by free and uninterrupted 
ventilation, night and day. In corroboration of 
the statement that exposure to wet is not dele- 
terious to the worms, he observed, that, at Jamai- 
ca, he had a quantity of worms, which, during a 
rain storm, were washed down a long declivity. 
As a matter of experiment, he gathered them up, 
and those preved to be some of the finest and 
most healthy worms he had. Mr. A. W. Thayer 
related a similar fact. Some worms got thrown 
out the window, and they laid on the ground 
through a cold storm of five days. They were 
then observed to be lively and to appear healthy. 
They were taken up, were fine, healthy worms, 
and preduced excellent cocoons. 

Mr. Whitmarsh feeds with branches. Chop- 
ping leaves is a waste of foliage, and dangerous 
to the werms. Want of air is the great cause of 
disease among worms. Those worms most ex- 
posed to the air, are always the best and most 
healthy. Worms should never be shut up. When 
confined they sicken and die. 

At about half past 12, the Convention adjourned 
t ineet again at half past 1, P. M. 

AFTERNOON. 
The Convention assembled agreeably to ad- 


jeurnment. The Business Committee made a re- | 


port, embodying a series of resolutions for the 
consideration ef the Convention, and the report 
was accepted. The resolutions were then taken | 
up in their erder and unanimously adopted as| 
follows: 

Resolved, That, in the general progress of the silk 
business in this country, from year to year, the Con- 
vention are happy in seeing ample grounds for aug- 
mented confidence in all the great principles on which 
it is based. 

Resolved, That, in regard to all agricultural pro- 
ducts, there is a broad and well defined distinction 
tobe observed between permanent and transient 
causes of failure; that the permanent causes are 
climate and soil—and that wherever these are known 
to be favorable te any such produet, we should never 
be discouraged by ¢ransient causes operating against 
success, knowing that these causes operate in like 
manner in regard to all such products. The late 
frosts of the present season, that nipped in the bud 
the food of our favorite worms, nipped also, with an 
impartial hand, our vines and our corn; and the un- 
ugual weather of August and September, that injured 
some of our late crops of worms, injured in like 
manner our late crops of grain, and hay, and fruit. 

Resolved, That, as American silk, in the state in 
which the worm leaves it, has long been known to be 








ef first rate quality, it is adequate proof that the 


climate and sil of our country are eminently con- 
genial to its culture, inasmuch as these are the per- 
manent causes that control the quality of all agricul- 
tural products. 

Resolved, That the silk culture demands, for its 
successful prosecution, essentially the same climate, 
and the same kind of seasons, and the same kind of 
upland soils, as are required for Indian cern ; and, 
as this crop is successf ally cultivated in all the States 
ard Territories of the Union, there is nething to for- 
bid the co-extensive cultivation of the silk crop. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as in America and Chi- 
na the mulberry tree is found in the native forests, 
it is a manifest indication of Divine Providence, 
that this country, as well as China, was designed to 
bs a great silk-growing country. 

Resolved, That we are greatly gratified in behold- 
ing the manifestations of a growing ublic confidence 
in the essential merits of the silk business, and we 
are herein decidedly encouraged to go forward in 
the business ourselves, using at the same time all 
appropriate means to enlighten the public mind, and 
confirm the public confidence still more fully. Fer 
this purpose we will freely communicate to indi- 
viduals, and to the conductors ef the newspaper 
press, the results of our own experience, and such 
other information as may be in our pewer, exercising 
all due care to keep within the limits of rigid truth. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the liberal pretec- 
tion given to the silk business in the new Tariff en- 
acted by the Congress recently closed; and in the 
fact that this section of the bill excited no opposition 
trom any quarter of the country, we have a pledge 
that the policy now established will remain undis- ~ 
turbed ; and that amendments will be readily secur- 
ed, should experience prove them necessary. And, 
further, inasmuch as our Congress has never im- 
posed discriiinating duties, except in favor of such 
products as may be brought forth from our own 
fields and work-sheps, this act is only the expressed 
opinion of the intelligent body that passed it, that 
our country can as well make its own silks, as its 


cettons and woolens, its hats and its shees,its nats ) 


and its axes. 

Resolved, That, isasmuch as we at present do not, 
and for some years cannot, furnish our silk manu- 
facturers from our own fields with an adequate sup- ° 
ply of the raw material, a heavy duty on raw silk 


would operate against the manulacturer, and so in- | 9 
jure the general business; therefore, the silk-grower (| jj) 


must look chiefly to his own State Legislature for © 
that measure of legislative aid and encouragement | 
which, in the infancy of his business, he so much | 
needs; and which great considerations of public 
policy, so clearly demand that he should receive. 
Hence— 


Resolved, That the Legislatures of the several iM 
States of New-England, that have hitherto delayed 1} 


~~ laws granting a bounty on coceens and reeled 


to 
silk, be respectfully, yet earnestly, petitioned te en- 


/ act such laws at their next session; and that those 


Legislatures that have passed such laws, but which 


laws are near expiring by their own limitation, be, in | 
like manner, petitioned to extend them; and that | | 


the friends of the silk cause in the several States _ 
be requested to see that memorials on the subject | 
be duly prepared, and circulated, and presented. 


Resolved, That our manufactures and other busi- 
ness men have now every reasonable encourage- 
ment to invest, in a wise and careful manner, their | 
funds in this new form of domestic labor—growing 
and manufacturing silk. ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this eonvention be | 
tendered to the conductors of the public press for 
the —_ = - have “rendered 7 - cause ; 
in collecting iffusing information on the subject, © 
and that their further co-operation will be ats op. Baty 


preciated. 
Resolved, That this convention resolve itself int> 
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an annual New-England Silk Convention, choosing a 
‘Treasurer to take charge of such funds as may be 
contributed to premote the objects of the Convention, 
and a Committee to call the next meeting at suc 
time and place as they judge best. 

Resolved, That the doings of this convention, to- 
gether with the numerous letters addressed to it, be 
put into the hands of a publishing committee, for 
publication in pamphlet form, as our Report, as they 
may judge best; and that they draw upon the Treas- 
urer to meet the expenses of the same. 

Resolved, That a copy of the Report be sent to 
each gorrespondent of the convention, and to eac 
editor of the wees ress in New-England, 
with the recuest that he will give its contexts to kis 
readers at such times and in such portions as he may 
judge conducive to the interests of the silk cause; 
and the remaining copies be distributed among the 
subscribers to the funds of the convention in propor- 
tion to the amount severally subscribed. 


The resolutions were discussed by Mr. Barbour 


of Oxford, Mr. Arnold of Vt. and Mr. Pitkin of} 


Connecticut. 


The Convention then proceeded to the choice of | 


Treasurer, and Dr. Daniel Stewbins of Northamp- 
ton was unzaimously chosen. 

A subscription was opened to raise funds to de- 
fray expenses incurred by the Convention for the 
general interests of the silk cause. 

A few more letters were read, which were re- 
ceived by the afternoon’s mail. 

Tha Convention proceeded to the cheice of the 
General Standing Dastehinee cortemplated in the 
12th resolution, to be composed of one from each 
of the New-England States, and the following 
gentlemen were selected : 


Massachusetts—I. R. Barbour of Oxford ; Ver- | 


mont—Dr. Artemas Kobbins of Bellows Falls ; 
New-Hampshire— Dexter of Claremont ; 
Maine—Luther Severance of Augusta; Rhode-Isl- 
and—David Benedict of Pawtucket ; Connecticut— 
Horace Pitkin of Manchester. 


I. R. Barbour was appointed the Publishing 
Committee, contemplated in the 13th reso‘ution. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee to attend to the subject of Memorialising 
Legislatures, in compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the 3th reselution : 

Vermon:—Mr. Ford of Woodstock; New- 
Hampshire—Mr. — Dexter of Claremont ; 
Maine—Luther Severance; Massachusetts—I. R. 
Barbour; Rode Island—David Benedict; Connec- 
ticut—Horace Pitkin of Manchester. 


Voted, That each of the gentlemen on the last 











Committee be authorized to associate two other || 


gentlemen with him, to aid him in accomplishing 
the object for which the Committee was appointed. 
The Convention was then dissolved. 





A better state of things, says the Baltimore 
American, has succeeded to the previous depres- 
sion in almost every department of business, It 
is now considered that a firm basis is established 
upon which operations may be conducted with as- 
surance as to results. The general feeling in the 


community is more cheerful and lively than it has |! 


appeared to be any time within the last few years. 
And a correspendent of the United States Gazette, 
writing from the same place, says :—Business 
seems to be on the revive—confidence is again 
taking the place of suspicion and distress. Our 
merchants are up and doing. The wharves begin 
te present a lively appearaace. 


i} 


f ‘‘The slumbering fires of the furnaces are now 


A 





: More Errects er tHe Tarirr.—We learn 
‘from the Pittsburg Sun that the rolling mills in 
f that neighborhood show considerable activity just 
{now. The “ note of preparation” for commencing 
| business again, is heard on all hands. The mea 
|, who, a few weeks ago, wore desponding looks, 
! and feared that they should be for a long while 
‘kept out of employ, now wear cheerful counte- 
nances, and rejoice in the return of prosperity. 
' The coal business there has revived too. Under 
'| the duty laid by the new Tariff, the coa! dealers 
} will not have to compete in New-Orleans with 
} English coal. The coal interest has long been de- 
| pressed—it is hoped that it will now revive. The 
| Philadelphia Courier thus estimates the Iron trade 
of Pennsylvania. 


reviving, and the business is receiving a new im- 
pulse in every quarter. We find upon a little in- 
quiry, that the manufacture of iron even exceeds 
our estimate, as will be found by the following 
carefully prepared statement. We have ascer- 
| tained, that out of the 1060 townships iz the State, 
returns in relation to the Manufacture of Iron, 
have been received from only 669. In these there 
are 104 air and cupola furnaces, 30 rolling mills, 
'32 steam engine factories, 19 nail factories, 17 
scythe and sickle factories, 64 axe and edge toel 
factories, 3 cutlery factories, 9 factories for shovels, 
spades, and forks, 35 gun factories, 482 carriage, 
and waggon factories, 185 plough factories, sheet 
i iron factories, &c. In these mills and factories, 
and those in the townships from which ne returns 
| have been received, it is estimated that the iron 
produced, and the additional value given to it by 
mechanical laber, amounts annually to twenty-two 
millions of dollars! This business also gives 
employment to 20,000 werkmen, so that, with 
their families, depending on the iron business, 
there are in Pennsylvania, not less than 120,000 
| persons.” 








Smut in Wueat.—‘ An old fashioned farmer of 
| some experience, far advanced in years,’ and who 
| dates from Roxburg, in Scotland, in a letter to the 
‘Cultivator,’ says, ‘it should be borne in mind 
that smut is a very infectious disease; and wheat 
| seed, even after it is pickled, should not be spread 
| out to dry upon a floor, upon which smutted wheat 
had previously beem threshed. Neither should it 
| be put into smut-tainted sacks, for the purpose of 
| carrying to the field.’ 
| He says he has ‘ several times tried the experi- 
| ment of inoculating seed wheat with smut, after 
ithe seed has been pickled, limed, and dried for 
! sowing, by takiag a sample of it in his hand, and 
‘rubbing it with the powder of smutballs, then 
'sowing it apart from the other. The result was, 
| in every instance, smut in the produce of the ia- 
eculated samples, and none in the produce of the 
| bulk from which they were taken. Smut is also 
sometimes taken to the field in unfermented dung, 
made from the straw of smutted wheat, of the 


former year’s growth. [ Farmers’ Cabinet. 
eS 





The Portland Advertiser says that orders have 
just been received by journeymen shoemakers in 
that vicinity, who were thrown out of employ by 
the reduction of duties in the ‘ate tariff, to return to 
Massachusetts, where they had formerly been em- 
ployed, to engage in their former business. 
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THE RELATIONS OF WEALTH AND LABOR. | 


Annual Address before the American Insti-| 
tute, delivered Thursday evening, 

October 20, 1842. | 

By H. G. O. Cosy, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Institute : | 





In the renowned Peninsula which Lord Byron so 
justly and beautifully apostrophised, as the ‘ land 
of lost gods, and God-like men,’’ on the banks of | 
the Alpheus, and in view of the sea, at the return | 
of every fifty-second month, a festival was cele- | 
brated, to the influence of which, all pailosophers | 


and historians have agreed in ascribing the com- | 


mencement and rapid progress of Greece in civili- | 
zation and refinement. It is certain that the Olym- | 
pic games reached far back into the dubious light /) 
of her early history, where fact and fancy hold a 
disputed empire, that they continued for mere than 
@ thousand years, and at last threw a sad and 
broken splendor over the twilight of her waning 
glories. They were adapted to the character and 
pursuits of an early and imperfectly civilized age 
in all taeir forms of observance; and the undying 
attachment which the people entertained for them, 
tells us how deeply the love of such festivities is | 
implanted in the nature of man. The Institution 

whose anniversary you have assembled here to 

commemorate, is founded indeed upon the same 

unchanged human nature; but it tells, in its mode 

of observance, the whole story of the wondrous 

changes and improvements that Time has effected 

in the condition, the tastes, and the pursuits of 
mankind. And if the celebration of games at 

Olympia, at leng intervals, excited such an influ- 

ential control upon the character and fortunes of a 

single ancient State, what results may we not ex- 

pect from an Institution, assembling yearly, in the | 
e¢ommercial capital of many mighty States ; which 

draws together its citizens from its outmost bord- 

ers, not to display their fleetness of foot or strength | 
of limb, or to behold their display by others—but | 
to witness the varied results of industry, from the 
workshop and the field—the improvements which 
the year has effected in the mechanic arts—to 
awake an energetic spirit of emulation, to speed 
the progress of their country in prosperity, and 
win an honorable fame by effecting some substan- 
tial and lasting good for their race. Nothing can 
adequately supply the advantages of free personal 
intercourse in promoting fraternal sentiments, nor 
the exhibition of models and products, and oral 
explanation. in the mechanic arts and in agricul- 
twre—in diffusing useful information or stimulating 
industry. The benefits of such festive assemblies 
have not perished with the statues and altars of 
Olympia, and to you, therefore, 0! people of Elis, 
who founded this Institution, and to whose guar- 
dianship the preparations for its annual observance 
are committed, may the people of this country be 
ever ready to pay the debt of gratitude they owe 
you. May your territory be sacred te the arts of 
Peace, and your people long enjoy the rewards ef 
their public spirit and genereus hospitality. 

On an occasion of such general interest and ex- |, 
pectation, an older and abler man than myself might 
well distrust his ability to do it justice. And when 
I remember that my predecessors in this office have 
been the most distinguished men of our country,and 
that the speaker is regarded as of more importance 
than the speech, I fear that I must ask your utmest 











| course, and left to those who follow them the al- 
| ternative of treading, passibus «quis, in their 


| There is a passionate fondness also for books of 





oe ia They have not only set up a high stand- 
ard of eloquence, which few can reach and none can 
hope to pass, but they have selected and exhausted 
the most pertinent and interesting topics of dis- 
















































footsteps, or entering upon some less inviting 
field of inquiry. To what subject, then, shall I in- 
vite your attention for the hour that we are to pass 
together? I stand in the midst of a city distin- 
guished for its accumulated WeaLTa—which meets 
the eye in every direction and in every form—in 
its streets and the palaces that adorn them—in the 
princely mansions that look down from every hight 
or lift their turrets in every grove—in warehouses 
bursting with merchandize, and in a forest of masts 
that throng ycur shores. And I have seen, too, the 
products of human Lapor,in endless variety—from 
every section of the Union—from the machine that 
unwinds the delicate thread of the silk-worm,to the 
gigantic enginery that tosses the planked and iron- 
spiked ship like a plaything in the air—and before 
me see the representatives of each class coming up 
with religious solemnities,and with music and song, 
tocelebrate the Fifteenth Anniversary of their Union. 
I invite you to consider, then, Wealth and Labor, 
and the relations between them. 

And this subject, at all times one of grave and 
commanding importance, is specially so at this 
time and in this country, where errors the most 
pernicious in relation to it very extensively pre- 
vail. Many of our people have derived their ideas 
of the wealthy and the laboring classes, not from a 
fair and enlarged view of their condition in this 
country, but from what they have read and heard 
of them in the old world and in other times. The 
study of history, to which we are much addicted, 
is calculated to engender false ideas and strong 
prejudices upon this subject—and they are not a 
little strengthened by all the novels, which have 
so far taken a historical turn, that they profess to 
give a faithful delineation of men and manners. 


travels, and probably they have done much to 
deepen and refresh these false opinions: and, in 
short, many good men among us have formed their 
principles of conduct in reference to the facts which 
they have thus learned. 

And yet the difference between the condition 
and relation of the two classes here and in the 
old world, is as wide as the ocean that separates 
us; but marked and palpable as it is, it is very 
generally disregarded. Public attention has, in- 
deed, been strongly directed of late to the wages 
of labor in this and in other countries; and the 
vastly superior condition of the American laborer 
has been clearly demonstrated ; but the causes and 
the consequences of this difference, and the du- 
ties resulting from it, were secondary objects, and 
were therefore but slightly considered. In order 
that we may understand their true condition here, 
and thus correct our prejudices, if need be, and 
adopt correct principles of thought and action, let 
us briefly inquire into the condition of the two 
classes in some of the European communities.— 
Let us examine things abroad, that we may obtain 
a clearer view of things at home. 

It is obvious to remark, in the outset, that in 
almost every country and in every age, though 
there were diversities of operations, there was 
the same spirit—the story of the rich and the poor 











has always been, like the creams cf Pharaoh, dif- 
ferent in form, butin result the same. It is a 
story written on every page of human history, in 
fire and bloed, with unvarying distinctness and 
mournfuiness. On the one side there have been 
oppression, profligacy and crime—on the other 
submission, vassalage and want: on the one side 
privileges—on the other exclusion from all privi- 
leges: on the one side along catalogue of rights 
—on the other a long catalogue of wrongs. And 
this isa strict history of half the ancient and mod- 
ern states of the old world. 

In Republican Rome the people were divided 
from fhe first into two classes—the Patricians and 
Plebeians—and it was not till Marius rose, with 
his matchless daring and intrepid courage to vin- 
dicate the rights of the people. that a consul ceuld 
be chesen without the ranks of the aristocracy.— 
But as long as their government endured, through- 
out its vast extent, it was one of iron rigor to- 
ward the laboring classes. Nor was it peculiar 
to the Reman Empire. In Indostan, for ages 
past and down tothe present hour, the system 
has existed and still exists in its worst conceiva- 
ble form. And it is one of the mysteries of our 
nature, that a system so fraught with injustice and 
mischief could ever have been established among 
mankind—that a mere institution of man’s device 
should be able to counteract the impulses of na- 
ture and bring the ardent longings, the vehement 
aspirations of man into such circumscription and 
confine, *‘that it would be intolerable even to a 
mill-horse.”” 

The downfall and dismemberment of the Ro- 
man Empire were followed by the establishment of 
other forms of government, under the names, but 
marked by the continuance of the same unnatural 
distinction between the rich and the poor. The 
feudal system—a complex and iron system of ex- 
action and vassalage—was established every where, 
by fire and sword, and became se strongly fast- 
ened upon every people, where it prevailed, that 
it has continued up to this time to shape and gov- 
ern their customs, theirlaws and their institutions. 
The sole aimand end of the system was to estab- 
lish a privileged order, among whom rich and 
magnificent dcmains were partitioned, and the in- 
ferior classes became their hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

In no country in Europe were the effects of this 
system more manifest and disastrous than in 
France. The distinction between patrician and 
plebeian, between noble and base-born, was early 
established, and unhappily, this privilege de- 
scended to all the children, instead of being con- 
fined, as in England, to the eldest son. Thé con- 
sequence was a numerous nobility, a complete 
separation of the higher and lower orders, and the 
establishment of a wall of partition, which neither 
talent, energy nor success was able to pass. The 
greater portion of the Jand of the kingdom was in 
their hands; and instead of wondering. as we do, 
at the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
and the atrocities which marked its progress, it is 
rather to be marveled at that it was so long de- 
layed. It was nothing more than human nature 
asserting its long-lost rights—tortured humanity 
taking its range—the upheaving, from its lowest 
depths, of that mighty uncounted mass of men, 
whose hearts had been ulcerated by ages of op- 


pression. Amidst blazing chateaux, France rung jj 
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‘with the terrible gathering cry, ‘“‘ War to the pal- 
‘ace and peace to the cottsge’’—a cry which will 
| sooner or later be sounded in every nation and 
‘kingdom where such an aristocracy can be found. 
| The nobles of France received a solemn warning 
and fearful foretaste of the calamities that awaited 
| oem in the war of the Jacquerie. Far be it from 
' me to excuse or palliate the excesses of the French 
 Revolution—but that terrible tragedy was acted in 
| vain in the sight of Heaven, if men will not learn 
the lessons which it teaches—that it was nothing 
but man broke loose from oppression, coming forth 
‘from den, cavern ard hovel, the memory of a thou- 
jsand wrengs guthering around his heart, and as 
the oppressor fell beneath his stroke, lifting up the 
|exulting shout of long-baftled, long-delayed, but 
| never-dying revenge. 
| In Russia there are but two classes—the noble 
jand the serf who is bought and sold with the 
\land. And in Poland the condition of the pea- 
| santry is still worse. A traveler remarks that he 
never saw a wheaten loaf in any part of North 
|Germany. In Austria the nobles are proprietors 
(of the soil, and the peasants are compellable to 
, work every day for their masters except Sundays. 
‘In Hungary the nobles own the land and do no 
work, and pay no taxes: the laboring classes are 
| compelled to repair all the bridges and highways, 
and to pay one-tenth of the products of their la- 
| bor to the church, and one-sixth to the landlord. 
i are still reckoned, at the present day, one 
| hundred and fifty thousand nobles in the ancient 
| provinces of Podolia and Volhynia, and almost 
the entire territory of those countries is concen- 
| trated in the hands of no more than fifty families. 
| This single fact is quite sufficient to tell us all we 
| desire to know respecting the condition of the in- 
ferior classes. 
| Prussia has long been regarded as the model 
_ State in Europe, and her powerful and prosperous 
condition is owing chiefly to the wise and judicious 
changes which have taken place in the laws re- 
| specting the working classes. Previous to the year 
1806, the condition of the peasantry was that of 
villeinage, with few exceptions. 

They were attached to the property of their 
lords—obliged to give him their service without 
compensation, and incapable of holding property. 
They could not change their place ef residence, 
their children could not enter into other pursuits, 
nor their daughters marry without the consent of 
their superior. And none but a noble could pur- 
chase the estate of a noble. In addition to all 
this, the land of the nobles was exempt fiom tax- 
ation, 

If this policy had been continued to this day, 
Prussia would not have attained her present pros- 
perity, power and eminence. It was prostrated, 
not as in most other States, by the revolt of the 
people and a bloody revolution, but by the wise 
and judicious reform of one of the boldest, ablest, 
soundest and most sagacious statesmen that ever sat 
in a European Cabinet,(Stein.) By the laws of 1806 
and 1807, which he proposed, the sale and pur- 
chase of land was threwn open to all alike, the re- 
lation of villeinage was abolished “arever, and the 
nobles were compelled to contribute like all other 
citizens to the public burthens in proportion to their 
means. Not content with the mere removal of re- 
strictions, the Government endeavored to stimulate 
industry and assure ambition, by prizes, and public 
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exhibitions of manufactures of all kinds, which 
have produced the most striking and beneficial ef- 
fects. Would to God that the Metterniches of 
Europe had the courage and the foresight of Stein 
and Hardenberg! or that anything could induce 
them to follow their illustriousexample. Opposed | 
to every species of Reform, progress and improve- | 
ment, by their resistless influence “ all things con- 
tinue as they were.” They are the potent magi- | 
cians of a darker age, whose spells arrested every | 
living thing, and fixed it in marble stillness. The 
latter have come into the world, and pronouncing | 
one magic word, a million of gigantic statues 
have sprung into life and activity, and thus a na- | 
tion has been born in a day. 


Allow me te close this series of illustrations by 
a reference to that country, with which our ac- | 
quaintance is most intimate, and whose institutions | 
we best understand—our Father-land. Of all | 
jands, it presents the most striking spectacle of | 
the unequal distribution of property. This ine- | 
quality owes its origin tothe feudal system, but its | 
perpetuation and continuance to her present legis- 
lation and policy. The extremes of wealth and 
poverty are to be found in England in the most ap- 
palling contrast. We see, on the one hand, an 
hereditary nobility—the law of primogeniture, 
by which the eldest son succeeds to the titles and 
estates of his ancestors—the law of entail, by 
means of which vast estates are locked up and 
perpetuated in the hands of a single individual 
from generation to generation, and from age to 
age. Only one-sixth of the population of England 
are proprietors of the soil, and to the rights and 
interests of these proprietors every thing bends | 
and gives way, as we may see in their corn laws; 
or to state the fact more accurately and in the | 
words of Alison, the whole proprietors, who live | 
on the fruits of the soil in Great Britain and Ire- | 








land, at this moment, probably do not amount to | 


300,000, while above three million heads of fami- | 
lies, and fifteen millions of persons, dependent on 


their labor, subsist cn the wages they receive.— 


Another writer remarks that, “ in the road which | 


the English laborer must travel, the Poor-House is 
the last stage on his way to the grave.”’ To thisl 
add the startling fact that the annual income of 
some noblemen amounts to at least $300,000.— 
This terrible system is sustained by the potent au- 
thority of law, by a close confederacy of those | 
who are alone benefitted by its preservation, and | 
by the whole influence of a strong government.— | 
Should we feel a single emotion of surprise there- | 
fore, when we hear of riots, mobs, burnings, tu- | 
mults, disturbances in this rich and fertile island ? | 
The few cannot be thus exalted and privileged and | 
protected, but at the expense of the many, and it 
is not to be wondered at that they should, in mere 
desperation, display their disquietude in acts of , 
violence. As one illustration of the rigid tenacity | 
with which they cling to the most odious laws, if 
they have the charm of antiquity, it may be men- 
tiored, that it was long the law of England, that 
the land of a person dying could not be taken from 
his heir to pay his simple centract debts, and that 
the persevering efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly to | 
alter the law on this subject, were defeated again | 
and again in the House of Lords. And the mea- | 
sure was carried at last only by an adroit legisla- 

tive ruse de guerre; by a bill subjecting the 

lands of tradesmen to be thus taken, which paseed 




















without objection, and it was afterwards extended 
to other persons. 

Such is a brief sketch of the condition of the two 
great classes into which society is divided, in some 
of the principal countries of the Old World. It re- 
quires but a slight knowledge of human nature to 
assure us that there neither is nor can be any gene- 


'| ine ‘yoy 2 between them. And when I assert 


that ‘the former history of the worldfis chiefiy 
aks, with the struggles of Freedom against 
Bondage, the efforts of Laberious Industry to 
emancipate itself from the yoke of Aristocratic 
Power,” I employ enly the language of a most en- 
lightened and philosophic historian of the present 
day, Alison. What are the glitte:ing pages of 
Livy, for the most part, but vivid records of bitter 
feuds between the Patricians and P!lebeians—of 
tumults, insurrections, secessions, so violent that 
they were only appeased, at times, by the fact that 
the enemy were assaulting their gates ? 

Every country in Europe has been witness to fre- 
quent popular outbreaks, because of intolerable o 
pressions. France saw what desperate men ws 
do in the war of the Jacquerie—and she felt, ata 
later day, that mighty wrongs were revenged by 
mighty crimes. In England, the much-ridiculed 
insurrection of Wat Tyler—in Germany, the war 
of the Peasantry under the gallant Philip Van 
Artavelde—in Spain, that of the Communeros, were 
only the legitimate results of an unnatural policy. 
Wherever such monstrous inequalities are created 
and fostered by law, there must in the nature of 
things be a deep-seated, irreconcilable hostility be- 
tween the privileged and the unprivileged classes. 
It may be smothered, for a time, like volcanic fires— 


| it may be kept down by the tremendous machinery 


of courts and jails, by armies of police officers and 
regiments of horse-guards, but the feeling exists 
and will speak out with startling distinctness when- 
ever and wherever it finds opportunity. Imagine 
to yourselves an obscure citizen, who casts a stolen 
glance upon his starving wife and children, as he 
goes abroad to seek work—“ the most pitiable spec- 
tacle under the sun’’—meeting the coroneted chariot 
of some hereditary Noble, and his train attendant— 
distinguished for nothing but his wealth, his extrava- 
gance and his vices. He is gaunt with famine— 
his sinews are hardened by toil and exposure—his 
heart is seared by suffering—he feels that he is 
doomed to a whole eternity of bondage, and he 
mutters to himself, “ His wealth and my poverty 
are the results uf unjust laws.”’ He is a ripe and 
ready instrument for revolution and mischief. And 
ten thousand such men are in the heart of every 
European kingdom,—and their ceaseless agitatiens 
are the unquiet heavings of the ovean—the cry of 
their children, the wail of the sea-bird—that fore- 
tel the coming storm. 

It has given me no pleasure thus te speak of the 
cendition and institutions of the Old World. Nor 
has it been done in a spirit of ostentatious pride,to 
which, it is said, we Americans are prone, but for 
the purpose of better understanding our own, by 
making a just comparison between them. But, 
as a philanthropist, it gives me no pain to foresee 
or foretell the mighty changes that await these 
ancient States—in the upward prayers of these 
enthralled millions. The overthrow of all these 
cruel and unnatural systems is among the things 
that we predestinated, and every year is bringing 
nearer the term of its accomplishment. Barrier 
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after barrier is giving way, and those massive 
castles within which ancient Privilege has en- 
trenched itself, will yield at last to never-ceasing 
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wh aie y ow 
| without any other contrivance than such laws as [ 
! have stated, and that great leveler, who comes 


| sooner or later to all men, and places all on a per- 


assault, like the doors of Reginald Front de Bovuf | feet equality. 


to the ponderous battle-axe of the unknown knizht. 

We turn, with joy, from this sad and dreary pic- 
ture of human degradation and suffering,to a country 
in which there is nothing antiquated,except the trees 
of the primeval forest; and, in the first place, to the 
actua! situation of the wealthy classes of society in 
this country. 

In most cases, colonists have carried with them 


the laws, the institutions, the usages, and the re- | 


ligion as well the language of the parent state ;— 
but our ancesters appear to have acted from first 
to last by the rule of contraries. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a stronger contrast than we pre- 
sent in our formof government, and in all ourlaws 
and feelings, inregardto wealth, to our father land. 


it is a ‘* counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 


The earliest efforts of Mr. Jefferson in Virginia, 
were directed to the abolition of entails and the 
law of primogersture, and there is not now, I be- 
lieve, a solitary State in the Union, in which they 
are permitted to exist. A writer on real proper- 
ty, who has collated the laws of all the States, re- 
marks, ‘* that it is the general, if not the universal 
policy of the law, to make the whole of a man’s 


property liable for the payment of all his debts, / 


both during his life aud after his death.’”’ They 
are as uniform, too, in prohibiting the perpetuation 
ef property in families by any other form or instru- 
ment. The general rule is that all restraints upon 
the alienation of property, that exceed the life of a 
person living aad twenty-one years after, are ut- 
terly void. After deazh, the property whicha man 


There are instances, it is true, in this country, 
of enormous individuai wealth—frequeat instances 
| of independent individual fortunes. But who are 
they that possess them, and whence did they de- 
‘rive them? From some old ancestors, who won 
| broad lands and proud titles in the field of battle 
—or in the Senate—at the bar—or the counting- 
| house? If you look for such inherited fortunes 
as these, you will discover that they were long 
since dismembered—that with every revolution of 
the seasons they are diminishing—and in very few 
instances can one of their descendants call the 
 roof-tree of his father’s house his own. No!— 
| These are the fruits of individual industry, skill 
or enterprise. And you can seldom trace their 
history farther back than to find them commanding 
} a trading sloop tu the West Indies, purchasing fur 
_in small quantities on the frontier, or selling ex- 
¢ cellent groceries at a first-rate stand for busixess. 
| They are self-made men—the architects of their 
}own fortunes; and I yield a thousand-fold more 
respect to such as they, than I can ever feel for 
one who owes his wealth and his standing in the 
world, to the mere accident of birth; and I feel 
too, when their names are uttered in the marts of 
| commerce, and the country rings from side to side 
| with the story of their success, that though we 
have no titles higher than that of Captain, which 
is given to the President—no others except thase 
‘that glitter upon the azure folds of our national 
flag, that this is the country—not for the poor 
man—not for the rich man—but for Man. 
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leaves is tir.t appropriated to the payment of his || A very imvortant and striking feature in our po- 
debts and then distributed equally among bis heirs. | litical and social system, which is indeed the in- 
The unrighteous preference of males over females, || evitable result of our institutions and laws, is, 
in the distribution of our estate, which prevails | that there is no aristocracy among us—not even 
elsewhere, has shared with us the fate of oth- || an aristoeracy of wealth. An aristocracy cannot 
er relics of barbarism. The privilege of mak- 4 exist without peculiar and exclusive privileges 
ing wills and disposing of one’s estate as he | and rights, recognised, sanctioned and upheld by 
pleases, with some restrictions, still remains, and | law. There cannot be, in this country, even a 
may it ever remain; but such is the influence of confederacy or combination among the rich mento 
public opinion, and so universal the diffusion of | acquire peculiar privileges. They have none to 
correct principles and feelings on this subject, that || defend. There is no clanship, no esprit du corps 
the instances ere rare in which it has been attempt- | among them. They are not like the hereditary no- 
ed to make a grossly unequal distribution. Here | bles of Europe, whose names are enrolled in a 
there is no hereditary nobility—ne transmission of || heraldic cellege set apart from the rest of man- 
titles—no acknowledged distinction of classses. | kind, designated by titles, marked by badges of 

These laws and customs have been in existence || honer, bound together by intermarriages, by a 
among us for more than a hundred years, and || community of interests and of feelings, a distinct 
have exerted their legitimate influence upon the | order in the State; nothing of all this, and they 
people. And what have been their effects? The || are as mutable besides as the motes that float in 
result, is, that though there have been estates in| the summer air. Death is ever busily at work in 
the hands of a single family that would make a | dismembering all overgrown fortunes. Misfor- 
dozen German kingdoms, they have nearly all dis- | tunes, too—and, alas! they have rained thick and 
appeared. Under such laws as ours, it is almost || fast during the last twelve. years—do their share 
impossible that a fortune can remain in the same | in the ceaseless work of diffusion. Tke rich man 
family for three generations: It is impossible that || of te-day is the poor man of to-morrow. And 
it shall remain of the same magnitude. So noto-| while from these causes, multitudes are passing 
rious is the fact, that it has passed into a current | out, thousands are, in the land, passing into this 
proverb. So deep, pervading and certain is the | charmed circle, from those who commenced life 
effect of this system, that the most enthusiastic | with no inheritance but poverty. If a line could 
champion of perfect equality has been able to de-| be drawn between the two classes, at any given 
sire nothing beyend it, except the wild project of || moment, and then five years pass away, I doubt 
distributing all preperty, on diedacal of the owners, |} whether the smaller portion could be recognized 
ameng the whole community. Our experience as the same. Hundreds on hundreds weu!d be 
assures us, however, that the most princely for- || found te have changed places. And to speak of a 
tunes revert to the commen stock quite fast enovgh j clan of men thus constituted as an aristocracy, is 














as sound and sensible philosophy as to point to 
the insects of summer as embiems of eternity. 

The condition of the laboring classes in the 
United States, which we are next to consider, is 
universally admitted to be better than in any other 
country inthe world. They are already in that} 
position which the laborers of other countries are | 
struggling to attain. The rate of wages is incom- 
parably higher than in any other country—the| 
means-of comfort, not to say wealth, more easily 
accessible. Owing to their vast numbers, and to| 
the possession of all political rights, their influence | 
in the Government is controlling and resistless, | 
and all legislation is shaped in promotion of their | 
interests rather than those of any other class. 
Withou: having examined the laws of all the) 
States, which would be =n Herculean task, I 
dare to affirm, that not a statute can be found in 
force, in any one of the States, which establishes | 
or recognises any inequality of right or privilege, 
between them and other persons; or if such a! 
statute can be found, it is their fault that it re-| 
mains upon the statute-book.a single year. They 
have but to speak the word and it isdone—to com- 
mand, and it is repealed. Nay, the universal sen-| 
timent among American statesmen is that the le-| 
gislation and policy of the Government should be 
such as to lend aid and encouragement to the! 
poorer classes, and leave the rich to take care of | 
themselves. They have accordingly been ex-. 
tremely liberal in granting acts of incorporation, | 
by which men of small means may combine and, 
compete with the richest capitalists in any branch | 
of industry. By the late Bankrupt Law of the) 
United States, in case of insolvency, the weges of 
the laborer, up to a certain amount, are preferred | 
and are to be paid—a wise and humane provision, | 
which was borrowed from Massachusetts. With 
the laws of that State I profess to have some ac- 
quaintance, and in their general bearing and cha- 
racter 1 suppose themto be similar to those of 
other States. Aud I challenge any man to put, 
his finger upon a statute there, that gives to the 
man of a million one jot or tittle more of right or! 
privilege than to the laborer that ploughs his field, | 
or the needy knife-grinder that spins his wheel | 
at his door. 

What magic words were those which have been} 
for years upon the lips of statesmen, to which the 
People have responded, as deep calleth unto deep? , 
Not the Protection of American Wealth, but the 
‘Protection of American Industry.’ And what’ 
are all the Societies and Institutes, that are estab-| 
lished in almost every State, and sustained at | 
great expense, but the voluntary’ efforts of the, 


People, whe can afford it, to stimulate American 
Industry? This great and splendid Institution | 
which I have the honor to address is itself a noble | 
practical illustration of American policy. Here 
are the ‘ merchant princes,’ the capitalists, nay, 
the very ‘aristocrats’ of New-York, giving freely 
of their time, of their influence, of their wealth, 
not to obtain special privileges for themselves, 
but to stimulate and encourage art and industry, 
and to spread through the length and breadth of 
the Union, broad-cast, these improvements in ag- 
riculture and the arts, which skill, thus stimulated, 
has made. There is not a laboring man, in the 
most distant and sequestered nook of this far- 
spreading country, who is not or may not be bene- 
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Yes, ye laborers, there is no land like yours. It 
is yours to possess, to enjoy. Here is a fair field 
for all to labor, in whatsoever vocation they please, 
and the rewards of diligence are ample and se- 
cure. There is not an avenue to wealth or dis- 
tinction which is closed—not a post unattainable. 
When I see an American youth, of whatever con- 
dition, not repining at the accident of a humble 
origin, not wasting his bright hours in idle re- 
grets or envious murmurs, but fully awake to the 
felicities of his situation, girding up his loins te 
run the race set before him, i behold in him an 
image of that bold and manly spirit whom one of 
our poets has painted, bearing a banner in his 
hand, upon which was blazoned that proud and 
aspiring motto of this Empire State—so truly de- 
scriptive of her past history, so prophetic of ker 
future destiny : 


“ The shades of Night were falling fast, 
As throngh an Alpine Village passed 
A Youth, who bore, ’mid snow andice, 
A banner with the strange device— 
-* EXCELsIor!’ 


‘**¢ Beware the Pine tree’s withered branch! 
Beware tke awful avalanche” 
This was the Peasant’s last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the hight— 
* ExceLsior!’” 

If [have succeeded in presenting a correct view 
of the condition of Wealth and Labor amongst us, 
it will not be a difficult task to point out their re- 
lations and duties. They follow inevitably as con- 
clusions from the admitted premises. 

In the first place there is not only no ground for 
any hostility or unkindress ef feeling between the 
rich and the laboring classes, but the strongest 
reason, on the contrary, fer mutual friendship and 
the most cordial union. It may well be questioned 
whether they should ever be spoken of as classes, 
since the term presupposes a line of demarcation, 
which cannot here be drawn. Both are striving 
with the same eagerness for the same object— 
some portion of Wealth—and both are interested 
in the Protection of Property. Does any man be- 
lieve that by destroying the Rich, or diminishing 
the securities of Property he can better his own 
condition or that of his children? Instead of this 
discordant outcry which sometimes salutes our 
ears,— down with the Aristocracy ’’—* the Rich 
are leagued against the Poor,’’—let us expend our 
sympathies upon the millions of other lands, who 
are groaning beneath the weight of an iron bond- 
age—our indignation upen those who maintain it 
in its iron rigor. But let us rejoice that here we 
may all unite—and that the cause of Industry is 
the cause of the whole People. This cry may do 
well enough ia the kraals of Ireland and in the 


|| depths of Hungary ; but it should have no place 


in the American vocabulary. 

The fact cannot be disguised, however, that 
a feeling of prejudice and hostility does exist be- 
tween the wealthy and the laboring classes, even 
in this country. It arises in part from the indul- 
gence of envy against the successful—from that 
sourness of spirit which is engendered by misfor- 
tune, from not making the distinction between this 
and other countries, but it has been extended and 
aggravated chiefly by that worst pest of human so- 
ciety, the demagogue. Fully persuaded, in his 
own mind, of the truth of Hooker’s celebrated re- 
mark that ‘“‘he who goes about persuading men 
that they are not so well governed as they ought 
to be will never want adherents,”—he ap 
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with practiced skill, to these inflammable pas- 
sions, and becemes for a time the champion of 
popular rights—the favorite of the multitude. He 
recounts the oppressions which the aristocrats 
have practiced upon the poor in every age, nd 
easily persuades them that the rich men of this 
country, who rose to wealth but yesterday, and 
whose children will return to labor at hia death, are 
their legitimate successors, and have their princi- 
ples and feelings. Inequality of fortune is pro- 
duced by ten thousand causes—over which man 
has no control; it has always existed and always 
will exist—until the laws of nature are changed: 
‘The poor we have always with us.” And all 
that human Institutions can do for man is to give 
free play and ample encouragement to human In- 
DusTRY, by protecting its acquisitions. 

If the people of this country, who have been 
deluded and often betrayed by the charming catch- 
word, would look to the quarter whence it issues 
with their native keenness, they would estimate it 
at its true worth. Does it come from the hard- 
working, the industrious, the tarifty sons ef toil ? 
Never! It issues from those patriotic spirits 
whose real grievance consists in this; that they 
cantzot live without werk quite so splendidly as 
those who do work; who declaim in bar-rooms 
upon equal rights when the only species of equality 
they desire is that tle loafers shall share the 
wages of the laborers. Let them put their hands 
and their heads to the same exacting labors—let 
them pursue the same career of tireless industry 
and rigid self-denial, dav after day, and year after 
year, which they have whom they traduce and vil- 
ify, and if they then fail of success, and can point 
te any thing but inevitable misfortune as the cause 
ef their failure—let them sound the trumpet and 
armed men will spring up from the earth to aid 
them. I know that misfortune and disappoint- 
ment are the common lot of man—that the lan- 
guage of Burns may be addressed to every child 


of eat | : 

“For care and trouble set your thought, 
E’en when your end ’s atiained; 

And a’ your pains may come to nought, 

Where every nerve is strained ;” 


but I know too that our holy religion teaches us 


them—but to bear them with manly fortitude. If 
the condition of American laborers be such as I 
have represented, and they are acting nevertheless 
upon the belief that there must be perpetual hos- 
tilities between the rich and themselves, they 
clearly fall within the category of what Sheridan 
declared to be the extreme of folly. One may run 
his head against a wall, by accident, but this is 
the building a wall for the express purpose of 
running one’s head against it. 

The people of this country will tolerate any hon- 
est use of riches. There is a deep feeling with the 
many, that a man may do as he pleases with his 
own, and they rarely speak of extravagance and 
ostentation in any other terms, than those of com- 
miseration. But they will not tolerate, in for- 
eigner or native, the lordly patronising and conde- 
scending airs ef asserted superiority. They are 
fond of giving and receiving titles, but they will 
not endure haughty deportment. And this is the 
glaring fault in the manners of wealthy families. 
We have no aristocracy indeed, but we have a clan 
amongst us who ape the airs, and set up the pre- 
tensions of all the Howards, and who may be in 





fact as offensive and injurious as the haughties: 
nobility that ever existed. I can conceive how en 
hereditary noble, who bears a name of historic re- 
nown, whose halls are hoary with ancestral glo- 
ries, who is ‘‘ native and te the manner born,” 
should inspire a feeling of loyalty and love among 
the tenantry of his estate, or even the inhabitants 
ofakingdom. And I can conceive as easily, how 
one, who has mingled with his fellows in the dusty 
conflicts and remorseless rivalries of business, and 
risen to affluence, should inspire, not disgust mere- 


‘ly, but deep, relentless hate, when he assumes rank 


and state, and tells his old associates, by his de. 
portment, that he belongs to a higher order of be- 
ings. It is acommonremark, that thereis scarce- 


ily a family that can trace their lineage back fox 


three generations, without running aga’nst a lap- 
stone, or an anvil, or a work-bench. 

And let it not be imagined that this subject oj 
manners is one of little importance, er the discus- 
sion of it unsuited to this most important occa- 
sion. A great political philosopher has remarked, 
that manners are more important in a Republic 
than laws; for they exert an hourly and all-per- 
vading influence upon universal society. Insult is 
more keenly resented than injury. The pride of 


| nobility is more difficult to tolerate than all the ex- 
| clusive advantages which they possess. ‘ Numer- 
ous and serious as the grievances of the French na- 


tion were,’’ says the ablest of the royalist writers, 


“‘it was not they alone that occasioned the revolu- 
tion. Neither the taxes, nor the lettres de cacher, 
nor the other abuses of authority, nor the vexations 
of the prefects, nor the ruinous delays of justice, 
have irritated the nation; it is the prestige of no- 


bility which has excited all the ferment.””  Itcon- 


verted a nation of gentlemen and cavaliers into a 
nation of assassins and her sunny fields inte a vas: 
aceldama. The insolence of the privileged orders 
gave a character of ferocity to the prolonged and 


| fearful conflict which ensued, that has never been 
| paralleled in the history of the world. Anda far- 
| sighted philosopher, seeing the spirit which existed 
_among the people, might, years before, have ut- 
| tered a startling prediction, whichsprang from the 
| lips of Anthony: 

not to vilify and envy those who have escaped | 


“ This spirit raging for revenge 
With Ate, by its side, cane hot from hell, 
Shall, in these confines, with a monarcli’s voice, 
Cry bavoc—and let slip the dogs of war.” 
Much, very much, can be done to remedy this 


unhappy state of things by the laboring classes 


}also; and had I the action and utterance, words 


and worth, I would exhe:t them, for their own 
sakes, by the consideration of the immense bene- 
fits they will reap by uniting their energies and 
their numbers to these of capitalists, which more 
than doubles their powers, te let nothing be want- 
ing on their part to harmony of thought and ac- 
tion. What might not be accomplished by a cor- 
dial union between them in enterprises of great 
pith and moment? Those who profess to be their 
champions and friends are the assailants, and the 
rich are compelled to stand upon the defensive ; 
and they cannot fail to look with an evil eye upon 
those who make them the objects of vindictive and 
incessant attack. Let them disdain the counsels 
of those false friends, until they can show some 
real grievance. Let them scout this misplaced 
clamor about the poor and the rich; it belongs not 
to our country. They are too ready to take of- 











fence ; prone to construe mere inadvertence “‘ the 
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slady, if not marking,” into premeditated insult. 
[tis not wise to employ a microscope at our ta- 
bles, to examine even the purest of elements; it 
‘, more foolish still to empley a mental micro- 
scope in our social intercourse. If they exact 
courtesy from others, they must be ready to repay 
itin kind. The law of true civility is a law of 











fertile fields, an ocean white with canvass. We 
owe to them the annual spectacle of golder har- 
vests, which carries plenty and happiness alike to 
the palace and the cottage. We owe te them the 
fortresses that guard our coasts—the ships that 
have borne our flag to every clime, and carried the 
thunder of our cannon triumphant over the waters. 
reciprocity. If, instead of spending so much That demon steed, which leaps the valley and 
time and energy in mutual quarrels, they would || dashes through the mountain, pursues his fleet ca- 
join heart and hand in all great and good under- || reer over roads which they have constructed. The 
takings, the one contributing means, the other the |} vast city which surrounds us, the august temple in 
skill and labor, they would accomplish more for { which we stand, are the works of their hands; 
themselves and their country in one year than by f and when [ look upon these gigantic achievements, 











ffty years of dissension. And this result can be | I say, honer to the laborer! We laud and mag- 
eflected by the observance of that simple precept, |\‘nify the hero who has stormed a city and driven 
which, as a regulator of social intercourse, may || the ploughshare of ruin over its habitations: let us 
well be denominated the golden rule: _ Where laud and magnify the heroes of our country, 
‘ Be to their faults a little blind, ' who have made the wilderness blossom like the 
Beto their virtues very kind, | rose, and the solitary place glad with the fires of 
We should not forget that there are those who | a thousand happy homes. 
crace and gladden our festivities bytheir presence And let them, on the'r part, not forget that they 
—who do not mingle with us, indeed, in the walks | owe one thing to the heads which conceived and 
of business, but who exert a more potent influence || planned, and to the Capitalists who furnished the 
upon the affairs of men than we are always will- || means to execute these great undertakings. I 
ing to acknowledge—whose empire is abselute | beseech them to banish forever from their thoughts 
over the world of fashion—whose appearance in | prejudice and jealousy of men engaged in any 
che midst of dissensions is like the radiant bow | honest vocation, and hold vice and idleness alone 
that spans the storm. If their smiles do some- || in deserved scorn. Let themtreat the evil spirits who 
times kindle dissension, they oftener allay it; and | would array them against what they call the non-pro- 
[ would invoke their gentle influence in the work | ducers, as all evil counsellors deserve to be treated. 
of reforming the national manners. If they would | The village school-master, who devotes the years of 
vestow more of their kind regards upon those ath- | his youth or his manhood to the exhausting drud- 
ietic and manly forms that make our hill-sides and |) gery of instraction—who moulds the character and 
valleys laugh and sing with the wealth of golden || fixes the principles of an advancing generation— 
harvests, and less upon those whiskered and bediz- | is as eminently useful, though he sink at last into 
ened apes that infest the drawing-room, we should || the grave unhonored and unsung, as the dema- 
iove them better, and our country would indeed re- || gogue whose presence is greeted in caucuses, or 
gard them as her jewels. 1 whose voice is heard in the halls of legislation, dis- 
There is one duty more, of the highest impor- || cussing the constitutional power of Congress to buy 
tance, to which, in conclusion, I invite your atten- a penknife. ‘ 
tion—the duty of holding in just esteem all the | The Physician, who, in some far and sequestered 
occupations in which men are engaged. retreat, treading ambition beneath his feet, de- 
Whaz honest vocation can be named that does || VOCS his life to selieve the ey of the Rich and 
not contribute, in a greater or less degree, to the soothe the anguish of the dying, is entitled to the 
. 3 ’. d of all good men. The Lawyer, who stands 
enjoyment of man? It may be humble, indeed, forth, f § b Sage * vom wea 
but it goes to swell the mighty aggregate; it may || ‘O''» ¢ “m . oa * recent oe by a — 
be the rill that trickles from the mountain-side, but || P!0" sr A Wy a are =e Ste a Seman 
it diffuses fertility through the valley, and mingles | OF CE aE ee oe ee oe 
ita drops at last with the ocean. The true Ameri- || Rich ead Poor—who is above the miserable 
jhe : trickery of the tricksters of the profession—who 


can motto is and must be—marked upon our fore- . 
beads, written upon our doer-posts—channeled in | feels when he enters the Temple of Justice that 


the earth and wafted upon the waves—InDUsTRY— | the robe of a solemn ministry is upon him—is an 


Lasor 18 HONORABLE, and idleness is dishonor- |, 
able,—and I care not, if it be labor, whether it be | 
of the head or the hands. 

Away with the miserable jargon of the political | 
economists, who write so coumplacently about the | 
producing and non-producing classes. It has no | 
foundation in nature or ia experience. Whitney, | 
whose cotton-gin doubled the value of every acre | 


of land in the South, raised more cotton with his || 
head than any other man ever raised with his hands. || 


Let me exhort those of you who are devoted to || 


intellectual pursuits, to cherish, on your part, an | 


exalted and a just idea of the dignity and value of | 


your works and seen in the earnest of your actions. 


|| in training immortals for the skies—on 
| farewell to the delights of home and the securities 


eminently useful laborer, and may rank with any 


man in good service to his Country. The Minis- 


| ters of our Holy Religion—whose first act ia a 


voluntary renouncement of much that the world 
holds dear—who, for a scanty support, labor on te 
their lives’ end, amid discouragement and reproach, 

bidding 


of law, journey, by land and sea, to the savage 
island, the inhospitable climate, the idolatrous 
city, and lift up their fearless voices amidst un- 
sheathed daggers and glaring eye-balls—verily, 
they have theirreward hereafter. But why multi- 
ply illustrations—of which there would be no end— 


Press, or our larger Periodicals—of a thous 


manual labor, and to make that opinion known in | or speak of the hard-working Editors of our Dail 


The laboring men of this country are vast in num- 


ber and respectable incharacter. We owe to them, || 


under Providence, the most gladsome spectacle the 
sun beholds in its course—a land of cultivated and 


others whe act their part in the infinite, ever- 
changing drama of life—since I can say of all, im 


the words of a poet, whose memory we venerate: 
** Act well your part, there all the Aonor lies.” 
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GOV. SEWARD’S ADDRESS 
At the Annual Fair of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society. 
At the Capitol, Albany, Thursday, Sept. 2% 
[Reported ‘or The Tribune. } 

Fe.iow Citizens: The displey of animal and 
vegetable productions, the expositions of culture 
and the trial of implements of tillage, under the 
patronage of the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, are completed; and it only remains to con- 
fer the civic prizes which have been so henorably 
won. Shall scenes so animating though so peace- 
ful, so instructive though so simple, pass without 
comment ! 

If ovr country has a citizen imbued with the 
philanthropy and learned in the philosophy of ag- 
riculture, eminent in political wisdom and trans- 
cendent in eloquence, here are his forum and his 
theme. Such a citizen you have expected to hear. 
Let my temerity in assuming the place he has left 
vacant and others have declined, find an apology 
in the gratitude which the abundant kindness of 
my fellow citizens has inspired.* 

In that time-worn Tower which tells many a 
deed of treachery and tyranny, the British Govern- 
ment exhibits the armor and arms of Kings, No- 
bles, Knights, Soldiers and Seamen who have 
borne the standard of St. George around the cir- 
cumference of the Globe. France, with pride 
more refined, displays in the gallerivs of the Lov- 
vre, the chefs d’ccuvres of her artists with what she 
yet retains of the productions of the pencil and the 
chisel of which Napoleon despoiled the nations of 
Europe. These monuments excite admiration, 
but they leave generous and grateful sympathies 
unmoved; while the benevolent mind recognizes 
in the axe, the plow and tke loom, agents of civil- 
ization and humanity, and exalts them above all 
the weapons that ambition and rapine have forged, 
and even above all the embellishments of social 
life that arts merely ornamental have ever pro- 
duced. Nor need we overvalue our agricultural 
inventions, or bestow exaggerated praise upon 
their authors. Admitting the inferiority ef our 
schools to the Universities of Europe, and the de- 
ficiency of our artisans in learning and experience, 
‘we may yet maintain that all scientific acquire- 
ments here, and all inventions, pass immediately 
to the general use and contribute directly to the 
general welfare. Such are now our means of dif- 
fusing and preserving knowledge, that no really 
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ments. The warlike Greeks fixed their epochs 
on the recurrence of the Olympic games. The 
husbandmen of Switzerland at stated periods cele- 
brate the introduction of the vine. Well may we, 
then, continue ovations in honor of Agriculture, 
which, while they give expression to national re- 
joicing, premote'the welfare of our country and the 
geod of mankind. 

Farmers or New-York—you do wisely in col- 
lecting from every district and every region the 
various species ef plants and adopting such as find 
our soil and climate most congenial ; in introducing 
new branches of culture and mechanic industry; 
in choosing eut of domestic and foreign stock the 
animals which propagate most rapidly, with the 
least expense of subsistence, and yield the largest 
returns for the husbandman’s care ; in stimulating 
invention to the discovery of new principles of til- 
lage, machines and implements, for increasing the 
fertility of the soil and the preductiveness of hu- 
man labor. But these efforts, well conceived and 
, beneficent as they are, do not fulfil the responsibili- 
ties of the American Farmer. Similar exertiens, 
though less effective, have been made by the til- 
lers of the earth in every age, however benighted, 
and in every country, however subjected. The 
Ged ef Nature has given us a territory stretching 
through fifty degrees of longitude with almost the 
breadth of the temperate zone, embosoming nu- 
merous lakes and traversed by capacious rivers.— 
Every variety of soil nerth of the tropics, and ev- 
ery mineral resource, with mountain, forest and 
} plain, are abundantly supplied. We stand in re- 
| lation to this wide territory not unlike the progeni- 
| tor of our race in regard to the earth over which 
he received dominion from the Almighty. He has 

permitted us to learn wisdom from the rugged ex- 
| perience of almost sixty centuries and establish a 
system of government new and peculiar, which, 
while it effectually secures personal rights and do- 
mestic tranquillity, does not favor war, and is net 
, adapted to aggressiop, which chastens avarice and 
represses ambition, which favors equality, subdues 
individual power, and stimulates, strengthens and 
combines the power of the mass—a system resting 
on the consent and kept in action only by the agen- 
cy of the governed. To these advantages is ad- 
ded a social organization which rejects in every 
ferm the principles of involuntary or reluctant la- 
bor and gradation among the members of the 
; State, and by offering equal rewards calls forsh the 
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| equal industry and enterprise of every citizen.— 


useful invention can either be lost or fail to be em- || These peculiarities of our political ard social con- 
ployed in every region of our country. Let this | dition indicate an era in civilization and inspire a 


festival, 
————-——‘ Pastorally sweet 
And rurally magnificent,” 


be preserved, and the increasing emulation of our 


\j generous confidence that it may be our privilege to 

open for our race a way to a brighter and better 
destiny than has yet been attained. Hitherto civ- 
\| ilized men, enslaved or oppressed, have doubted 


yeomanry and mechanics meintained, and theeffect | whether advancement frem the savage state of ex- 
will be seen not enly in the improvement of Agri- || istence was a blessing, and have struggled for lib- 


culture, but in the amelioration of the character of 
the People. Thirty years before the Revolution- 
ary war, at a celebration in Massachusetts, the 
Matrons and Maidens ot Boston appeared on the 
Mall, each industriously plying the spinning-wheel. 
Need it then excite surprise that our sister State 
mew excels with the shuttle, and extorts wealth 
from the floods, the ice and the rocks? The char- 
acter of a people may be studied in their amuse- 


* The Hon. Danizi WepsTeR was expected to deliver 
the Address. 





erty as if mere liberty was the end of human 
achievement. But we have learned that civil lib- 
erty is only one of the conditions of human happi- 
ness, and is desirable chiefly because it favors that 
social advancement which is the ever-fulfilling des- 
/ tiny of mankind. In every stage of that advance- 
ment hitherto, Agricultural improvement has been 
last, though it should always be first. By Agri- 
culture, nations exist; it supports and clothes 
mankind ; it furnishes the resources for protection 
¥ and defence, and the means even of moral im 
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prevement and intellectual cultivation. Portions 
of a Community, Cities, and even States, may ex-! 
ist by exercising the mechanic arts, or by going} 
down te the sea in ships, but there must neverthe- , 
less be some where, some larger Agricultural com- , 
munity to furnish the productions and fabrics in- | 
dispensable even in such forms of society. The | 
necessary minerals, iron, lead, copper, and others, | 
are beneficial only because they are employed in| 
aid of Agriculture, or in preparing its productions , 
for our use; and even the metals which by con- 
sent of mankind are called precious, have no value | 
except as representatives of the fruits of industry. | 
Other interests may rise and fall, and other masses | 
may combine, dissolve and recombine, and the ag- | 
ricultural mass be scarcely affected, but the whole | 
body politic sympathises when this interest is de- 
pressed and this class suffers. 


A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But, a bold peasantry, their country’s pride— 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
It is an obvious responsibility of the American 
People to restore the natural and proper erder of | 
social improvement, by renovating Agriculture— | 
for this is the tendency of our institutions. It is 
a maxim in other countries that society necessa- | 
rily consists of twe classes—the ruling few and the | 
governed many. The latter are designated under | 


the mest liberal ferms of government as “ the la- | 


boring poor,” in the polished countries of the South 
as “ Peasantry,” and in the ruder North as, 
“‘Serfs.” Here we know netas a class, Serfs, | 


Peasantry or Poor; and the laboring many consti- ; 


tute society. Whether designedly or not, they | 
who apply to our condition analogies derived from | 
menarchical or aristocratic States would mislead | 
us, and those deceive themselves who expect! 
that our government will operate otherwise than | 
for the security and benefit ef the masses. The 
Legislators of our country are its citizens; and) 
since the predominating mass of citizens consist | 
in tillers of the soil, the American Farmer is the | 
American Statesman. The government, there-| 
fore, necessarily tends to sustain and promete Ag- | 
riculture. 


or three times greater than here; the price of la- | 
bor here is more than double thatin Europe. Our: 


land is therefore cultivated imperfectly, and its | 


productions are seldum equal to one half its capa- 





while a change of home and country is always lia- 
ble to be attended by accident or misfortune.— 
These circutustances sacrease the charges for pub- 
lic charity and justice in our populous cities, 
and hence their inhabitants often regard immigra- 
tion as itself acalamity. But, aside from all ques- 
tions of humanity—if we compare this incidental 
misfortune with the addition to the national wealth 
and strength derived from the one hundred thou- 
sand immigrants who annually disperse themselves 
over the country, and take into consideration the 
increase of our physical strength by their descend- 
ants, we find every principle of political economy 
sanctioning the pelicy of our ancestors, which 
freely opened our ports and offered an asylum to 
the exiles of every land. Nor need I urge before 
such an enlightened assembly that prejudice 
against immigrants, and apprehensions of danger 


<s Princes tad lords way flourish or may fade, | from their associations, are as unwise as they are 


ungenerous. The experience of mankind has 


| proved that mutual intercourse and the most inti- 


mate relations between the various branches of the 
human family are indispensable to the progress of 
civilization and humanity. 

The Agricultural Interest, though the last to 
suffer, is always slowest in recovering from any 
national calamity. Associations in other depart- 
|ments deranged may be renewed. Capital de- 
| stroyed may be supplied, and masses overberne 
may recover. But Agriculture, once embarrassed, 
is with difficulty restored. War, however justifi- 
able or necessary, or however it may stimulate 
production for a season, is always a national evil, 
and in its least desolating form is destructive of 
agricultural prosperity. Te cultivate the disposi- 
tion and the arts of peace, and to guard against 
domestic disturbance and civil discord, are impor- 
tant, therefore, not merely to the improvement, 
but to the prosperity of Agriculture. 

Agriculture can never flourish where its rewards 
are precarious or inferior in value to those obtained 
| in other departments of industry. Perpetual care 

is necessary to diminish the burthens to which it 
may be subjected. Hence the necessity of an 
economical conduct of public affairs—of improv- 





| 


| ing those land communications which serve for the 
In Europe the cest of land fit for tillage is twice | 


conveyance of agricultural productions to places 
of exchange and consumption, and of such com- 
mercial regulations as secure advantageous mar- 
kets either at home or abroad. But these consid- 
erations are so familiar that they need not be 





city. Thus one of our great advantages is coun- | dwelt upon, notwithstanding their acknowledged 
terbalanced by a deficiency of physical force. Not- importance. 


withstanding our pepulation augments with unpre- 


The preservation of equality among the People 


cedented rapidity, by domestic increase and immi- | in regard to constitutional and legal rights, and 


gration—yet such is the demand for labor and ser- 

vice in commercial towns, and in the improvement | 
of roads and rivers, and so attractive are our new 
settlements in the West, that the deficiency of la- 
bor continues the same, aud its value under ordi- | 
nary eircumstarnces constantly increases. The, 
condition of society in Europe favors emigration. | 
The nations are reposing after long and exhausting | 
wars. The masses increase in disproportion to 
their territory and subsistence; and although a, 


democratic spirit is abroad, slowly renovating their 
institutions, there is still a restless desire to parti- 
cipate in our social advantages and enjey our per- 
fect liberty. But with the sturdy, enterprising and 
virtuous immigrants, there will also arrive on our 


perpetual adherence to the policy which by laws 
regulating descents, devises and trusts, prevents 
the undue accumulatien of estates, are indispen- 
seble to agricultural prosperity. It is this policy, 
cooperating with the mutual advantages of our pe- 
sition, which has meade the Agricultural class here 
a community of freeholders, in contrast with the 
systems of ether countries under which lands are 
cultivated by tenants, the rewards of whose labor 
pass to the benefit of landlor@s. 

Not only was the ‘ primal curse’ of labor uni- 
versal, but acquiescence in it was wisely made a 
condition of health, happiness, wisdom and virtue. 
This condition, however, implies that equal re- 
wards are allowed to mankind, while equal labor 








shores, the infirm, the indolent and the depraved, 


is exacted from them. Whatever institution, then, 
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on any pretext, relieves aay portion of a commu- 
nity of the necessity of labor, or withholds its in- 
centives or excludes them from equal competition 
for its rewards, not only is unequal or unjust, but, 
by diminishing the whole amount of social labor. 
increases the burthens of those on whom the sub- 
sistence ef society depends. We are all accus- 
tomed to recognize this important truth in the op- 
eration of domestic servitude. But every form of 
unequal legislation, every custom and every preju- 
dice which causes any mass or any portien of a 
mass to abate their efforts to secure independence 
and wealth, operates in the same manner, although 
to a less extent. 

While the patrons of Agriculture will keep 
steadily in view these principles, their most strenu- 
ous efforts must be exerted for their diffusion of 
Knowledge. To knowledge we are indebted for 
whatever of ease or security we enjoy; and the 
safety and happiness of every civilized community 
not overborne by foreign oppression are exactly in 
proportion to its intellectual cultivation. So alse, 
as a genera) proposition, individuals prosper and 
exert influence according to the standard of their 
attainments. This truth applies also to masses in 
a community. The Agricultural class, here, as 
well as in every other country, notwithstanding 
their numbers, enjoy comparatively inadequate 
eompensation and abated influence, because they 
have a lower standard of education than other 
classes. There is not, as is often supposed, a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge which it is profitable 
for the farmer to possess, and dangerous to ex- 
ceed. Learned raen someties fail in this honorable 
pursuit, but not in consequence of their acquire- 
ments, and the number of such is vastly less than 
those who fail through ignorance. It is a fact, 
which, however mortifying, cannot be too freely 
confessed er too often published, that an inferior 
education is held sufficient for those who are des. 
tined to the occupation of Agriculture. The stand- 
ard established for them is seldom as high as the 
full course of instruction given in our common 
schools, and consists in an ability to read, but 
scarcely with pleasure or advantage, to write with- 
out facility er accuracy, and to perform simple 
processes in the art of numbers. Higher attain- 
ments than those are allowed to all other classes. 
The mechanic and the artisan are at least instructed 
in the nature and properties of the substances 
which they use, and in the principles and combina- 
tions of the mechanical powers they employ, while 
each profession jealously guards against the intru- 
sion of any candidate who, however skilful in its 
particular mysteries, has not completed a course 
of scientific or classieal learning. There is no 
just reason for this discrimination. The domestic, 
socia! and civil responsibilities of the farmer are 
precisely the same with those of every other citi- 
zen, while the pelitical pewer of his class is irre- 
sistible. The preparation of the soil to receive a 
germ, the culture ef the plant, its protection against 
accidents, and the gathering of its fruit—each of 
these apparently simple operations involves prin- 
ciples of science more recondite than do the studies 
of the learned professions. Every other depart- 
ment ‘of industry has willingly received aid from 
science. In mechanism the laws of power and 
motion are so well understood that achievements 
to which human energy was once deemed inade- 
quate, are easy and familiar. The hand is now 
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almost unnecessary in the fabrication of cloths. 
Animal power is beginning to be dispensed with in 
locomotion on the land, and the intercourse be- 
tween nations separated by seas, heretofure so 
difficult and uncertain, is rendered speedy and 
regular by the use ef steam. But Agriculture is 
regarded as involving no laws of nature, requiring 
no aids, and capable of no improvement. Physical 
pover is considered the only suitable agent, and 
that power is not wastefully expended. Admit- 
ting the beneficent effects of the cotton gin, the 
improved plow, the cultivator, the threshing ma- 
chine and other implements which have been in- 
strumental in effecting a slow advancement in ag- 
triculture, it must still be confessed that while other 
arts are more rapidly improving, this of human 
arts the first and last, whose cultivation leads to 
plenty and is cheered by health and contentment, 
remains comparatively unassisted and stationary. 
But, independently of the aid which mechanical 
science ewes to agriculture, if the principles of 
economical geology, of agricultural chemistry, and 
of animal physiology, which have been laid open 
by Lyell, by Priestley, by Davy, Liebig, Johnson 
and Dana, and our own Buel, were universally 
known and applied, the productiveness of the soil 
would be incalculably increased. Regarding the 
education of the agricultural class, then, enly in 
the light of economy, its importance cannot be 
over-estimated. But this is its least interesting 
aspect. Education is necessary to elevate the 
agricultural masses to their just eminence, and to 
secure their enlightened action in the conduct of 
government and of the various interests of social 
life. Praises of Agriculture and acknowledgments 
of the purity, patriotism and wisdom of those who 
pursue that most peaceful calling are the never- 
failing themes of all who court their suffraces. 
Yet it is a sad truth that the interests of Agricul- 
ture and of those who subsist by it are often con- 
sidered subordinate and sometimes injurieusly 
neglected. The avenues to preferment are open 
to all, but they are seldom traveled by the Farmer. 
Questions of peace and war, of revenue, of com- 
merce, of currency, ef manufactures, of physical 
improvement, of free and foreign labor, of educa- 
tion, are too often discussed and decided without 
just consideration of their bearing upon the inter- 
ests of Agriculture. The reason is obvious. The 
art of Agriculture is learned by imitatioa and habit. 
Those who are destined to that pursuit, are not 
early instructed in the principles of the govern- 
ment, or its relations to other States, in their own 
legal rights, their civil duties, the pathology of the 
human constitution, the nature of the substances 
with which Agriculture is concerned, or their 
properties, or the laws regulating their develop- 
ment, or even in the simple art of tracing geome- 
trical lines and calculating their contenis, not to 
speak of the range of physical and exact sciences, 
history and ethics, classical learning, the philosophy 
of language and the art of eloquence. These at- 
tainments, though open to all, are reached exclu- 
sively by other classes, and the Farmer, in mature 
years, is sent tothe Press for political instruction, 
and to the Clergy he must yield implicit confidence, 
and must depend upon the Lawyer for the defence 
of his simplest rights, upon tke Physician for in- 
formation whether he is diseased, upon the Pre- 
fesssor for explanations of the properties of the 
soil he cultivates, and upon the Civil Engiaeer for 
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even the measurement of his acres. When such 
dependence upon these varieus classes is estab- 
lished, can it be a matter ef surprise that prece- 
dence is conceded to them in the various depart- 
ments of society? Let me not be misunderstood. 
I depreciate not the influence of the learned classes, 
and I would promote by every proper means their 
higher improvement—nor would I exeite jealousy 
against them, or in the least diminish the respect 
or confidence they enjoy—but I desire to see the 
Agricultural class equally elevated, and for that 
purpose I would stimulate them to corresponding 
attainments. This is the true theory of republican 
institutiens. When it is carried into practical and 
complete operation, and not until then, shall we 
enjoy a regular, safe, equal and enlightened ad- 
ministration of civil government. 

Your task, then, is nothing less than social 
revolution—a revolution, however, which, like all 
your pursuits, will be peaceful and beneficial. You 
aim no blows at the Government of the country, 
or the power, the prosperity, or the influence of 
any class of its citizens. On the contrary, you 
will render them all the aid and all the suppert 
they need. Nor will you justly encounter the op- 
position of any class, for all ave equally interested 
with yourselves in the great work you have under- 
taken, and upon which depend the stability and 
permanence of our institutions and the hopes of 
mankind. 


The agency required ir this great work is already 
prepared and awaits your adoption. The primary 
schools, the voluntary religious establishments, the 
academic seminaries, and the universities which 
you require are already founded, and liberally en- 
dowed. In our schoo! district libraries an auxiliary 
is furnished, whose efficacy is scarcely surpassed 
by the invention of Cadmus, of Faust, or of Ful- 
ton. With pride and pleasure I add, that this 
agent was called into action by a farmer of New- 
York, James Wapsworts. These libraries, 
which are placed at almost every angle of our tho- 
roughfares and by-ways, and contuin treasures 
richer than those the world lamented in the de- 
struction of Alexandria, may be made the vehicles 
of not merely the literature which adorns, but of 
the science which elevates, and of that moral and 
political wisdom which gives beneficent direction 
to the human mind. 


Little remains for you but to guide. the rising 
generation to the improvement of these facilities, 
nor will that task be difficult. Science, though 
repulsive to the ignorant, is attractive to the initia- 
ted, and its attraction increases just in proportion 
as truths are presented wkich are adapted to the 
comprehension and satisfying to the curiosity of 
the young mind. In the derk ages, the system of 
instruction was so contrived as to present to facul- 
ties undeveloped the deductions of science without 
their explanation, and recondite truths without 
their illustration. Whatever was simple and easy 
of apprehension was thought unworthy to be 
known, and the philosophy which explains the for- 
mation ef the earth and its perfect adaptation to 
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te 7a 
to the mysteries of mind and the study of the Su- 
PREME AUTHOR. 

Let it be your effort to hasten this change, and 
thus divest knowledge of its repulsive features, to 
excite the emulation and stimulate the patriotism 
ef the young by making known to them the attain- 
ments of which they are capable, the advantages 
they may require, and the responsibilities they are 
to assume. The desire for knowledge once excited 
will increase, and will find ways to centinue its 
pursuit. Then the youth destined to agricultural 
occupations, instead of being employed in perpetual 
labor, will be allowed to acquire the knowledge 
which renders those occupations cheerful, dignified 
and successful; and parents, instead of hoarding 
their gains to be divided among their offspring, to 
relieve them from the necessity of enterprise, will 
devote their wealth freely in bestowing that better 
patrimony which cannot be lost. Need I point out 
to such an audience how this work shall be com- 
menced? Let it be the task of individual effort to 
awaken the attention of our fellow-citizens to the 
importance of keeping the Common-Schools open 
during a greater portion of every year, of a more 
careful regard to the qualifications of teachers, of 
the introduction of the natural sciences into the 
schools, of allowing the children of the State, at 
whatever cost, to persevere in the course of educa- 
tion commenced ; and, above all, of removing eve- 
ry impediment and every prejudice which keeps 
the future citizen without the pale of the public 
schools. The State has been munificent to the 
rising generation. She hes not only feunded a 
system of universal instruction, but she has at 
great cost explored the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms and exposed their mysteries. 
The beneSts of these discoveries though diffusive, 
will be experienced in an emiren: degree by Ag- 
riculture. 

You have already wisely employed the agency of 
association, but the principle is susceptible of 
more varied and comprehensive application. Be 
not content with organizlng a State Society and 
County Associations, by which you excite the 
efforts of the few who least need improvement, but 
organize an Agricultural Society in every School 
District, and thus secure the co-operation of all 
our citizens. —Such Associations, while they would 
promote agricultural fellowship and vigorously 
second efforts immediately tending to improvement 
of the art, would apply themselves diligently in 
exciting an interest in the important subjects 
which have been discussed and in circulating trea- 
tises upon proper studies and watching ever the 
interests of education and of agriculture in the 
Schools, in the primary action of Society, and in 
the Legislative Councils. 

But, gentlemen, in whatever divection your ef- 
forts may be made, you will encounter difficulties 
and discouragement. You will be opposed by that 
contented spirit which regards every improvement 
as innovation, and which perpetually, though false- 


ly, complains that mankind degenerate without as 


making an effort to check the progress of error. 
You will be regarded as visionary by those who 
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the subsistence and happiness of our race was 
not then conceived. Something of this strange 
error still remains, but a change has commenced, 
and we may seon hope to see a system of educa- 
tion which will lead the mind by an easy and natu- 
rel process through the truths of eternal nature, 


consider skill in acquiring and success in retaining | 
wealth as the perfection of human wisdom; but — 
you will remember that such as these seldom be- | 
stew their countenance upon the benefactors of 
} mankind, nor does Fortune always distinguish «| 
uthem by her favors. Rosgert Morais, the finan- Ay 
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cier of the Revolution, died a bankrupt. Curis- 
TOPHER COLLES, our most efficient advocate of 
inland navigation in the last century, was interred 
by private charity in the Stranger’s burying ground. 
The essays of Jessk Haw.ey, which demonstrated 
the feasibility and importance ef a continuous ca- 
nal from Lake Erie to the Hudsen river, were sent 
forth from a debter’s prison; and De Wirt Ciin- 
TON, whose name is written upon the capital of 
every column of our social edifice, was indebted to 
private hospitality for a final resting-place. It is 
the same genereus and patriotic spirit which ani- 
mated these philanthropists, and sustained them in 
their struggles with the prejudices of the age in 
which they lived, that I desire to invoke in favor 
Agriculture. This spirit, wisely directed, cannot 
fail, for it has been irresistible in every department 
it has hitherto entered. But let us all remember 
that the only true way to begin reform is te find 
the source of error ; and that if we cultivate Man, 
the improvement of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms will surely follow. 





Pir. Clay and the Friends of Protection at 
Syracase. 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
Syracuse, (N. ¥-) Sept. 10, 1849, 
Hon. Henry Cray: Dear Sir—It having re- 
cently become known among your friends in this 
town. that one of our citizens had received a re- 
quest from you to purchase and forward to you a 
quantity of Guallies Salt, for use upon your 
farm, at Ashland, a large mecting was imme- 
diately assembled, at which it was resolved to ask 
your acceptance, free of charge, of a small in- 


voice, containing specimens of the various kinds { 


of Salt manufactured from our saline waters. 
The undersigned were appointed a committee 
to advise you of the shipment, and to express to 


you, in behalf of the meeting, the high estima- | 


tion in which your character and public services| 
are held. 

We now take great pleasure ‘n advising you of 
the shipment of twenty-three barrels, to the care | 
of January & Son, Maysville, Ky. with instruc- | 
tions to deliver to you free of charge. You will 
find specimens of Common and Solar Salt, Ground 
and Refined Dairy Salt, which, we venture to say, 
will prove equal to the best quality of the im- 
ported article. 

A very large number of friends, as will be seen 
by the enelosed list of names accompanying the 
invoice, have shared in the gratification of exhib- 
iting this small but sincere manifestation of the 
grateful sense which they entertain of your unwa- 
vering devetion to the great interests of Americas 
Industry in all its branches. . 

Indeed, Sir, those whose sentiments we are in- 
structed to communicate, feel that your public 
services have laid them under a weightier debt of 
gratitude than they can express by this imperfect 
mark of their respect and esteem. Connected as 
they are, immediately or remotely, with this im- 
portant branch ef Domestic Industry, they know 
that their ewn prosperity and happiness vitally de- 
— upon the maintenance of the principles which 

ave guided your public life. They gratefully re- 
member, that in the councils of the nation you 
have ever been the constant friend and eloquent 
advocate of American Labor. While others have 
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and other great interests now grown into national 
importance, you have always been found in oppusi- 
tion to the attempt. Your voice kas ever been on 
, the side of Protection to the Industry of your own 
country, against the blighting competition of For- 
eign Labor, controlled by foreign capital. 

The saline waters of Onondaga are believed to 
be inexhaustible, and sufficient capital has already 
been invested in the manufacture ef Salt from 
them to furnisk half the quantity consumed in the 
U. States. Under a system of just protection, 
that capital was profitably employed, and thou- 
sands of Laborers in this and other dependent 
branches of Industry, received a comfortable sub- 
sistence. 

But under the late existing laws this important 
interest has just reached its lowest point of de- 
pression. Capital is without its return, and La- 
bor without its reward. 

For the future, we hope much from the recent 
legislation of Congress in establishing a Tariff of 
duties upen foreign.products, affording, as is be- 
lieved, a fair measure of Protection to Domestic 
Industry. 

But we cannot forget that the war-cry of Re- 
peal has already been sounded. 

At such a crisis, when that great system of 
which the honor of being the founder belongs to 
you, and which it was your ambition to establish 
upon a sound and permanent basis, had been sud- 
denly prostrated, and when dangers are again 
thickening around it, your eminent services in the 
public councils in behalf of that beneficent sys- 
tem, cannot but be justly appreciated. The eyes of 
the nation again turn to you. 


In conclusion, Sir, we beg leave to express the 
hope that your life may be long spared your 
country. 

We are your friends and obedient servants, 
AMOS P. GRANGER, 
JOHN G. FORBES, 
GEO, F. COMSTOCK. 


MR. CLAY’S ANSWER. 
ASHLAND, Sept. 24, 1842. 

GenTLEMEN: I have the pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your friendly letter of the 10th 
inst. transmitting an invoice of twenty-three bar- 
rels of Salt and one box, embracing all the varie- 
ties manufactured at Syracuse, and a list of my 
friends who have done me the favor to contribute 
it. In consequence of my experience in the su- 
periority of the Onondaga Salt, in the preserva- 
tion of meat, and in all other uses to which that 
article is applied, I requested my friend Mr. 
SprenceER, to have forwarded to me a small sup- 
ply. I had not the slightest expectation that my 
request would have attracted any other than the 
usual attention, much less that it should have 
elicited a present so liberal, and which comes re- 
commended to me by so many flattering and 
friendly circumstances. I am advised this morn- 
ing of the safe arrival ef the Salt at Maysville, 
and it will reach this place in a day or two. 

I know net how to express, in terms corres- 
ponding with my feelings, my great obligations for 
this acceptable present. I request you te offer for 
it, to those who contributed it, collectively and in- 
dividually, my cordial and grateful acknowledge- 
ments. 

They have done me the honer to send it to me 
as a testimony of their confidence and esteem, and 








sought the prostration of the Salt manufacturing 


especially ia consequence of my devotion to our 
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American and domestic interests. I can never F 
erase, gentlemen, to regard it as aduty, not to | 
megiected by the General Government, to afford | 
efficient protection to those interests. The form 
ef that protection is a question of subordinate || 
censequence. That is best which commands the || 
most satisfaction and promises the greatest dura- ! 
bility. I had supposed that no man would con- |; 
trevert the power and the duty of Government, in 
imposing duties for revenue, to make liberal dis- 
eriminations for the benefit of domestic industry. 
About the period of 1524, when the power of af- 
fording direct protection was first strenuously con- 
ested, that of incidental protection was freely and 
unreservedly conceded. But nothing can concili- | 
ate or appease the spirit of visionary Free Trade. | 
And we now behold the dawn of opposition to all | 
protection, either direct or incidental. The Ta- || 
wiff of 1832 was framed under the hope that it |! 
would quiet a]l discontents and produce general | 
weconciliation. It moderated the pre-existing du- || 
ties. The Tariff of 1842, recently passed, pro- |! 
vides a scale of duties generally lower than that | 
ef 1832. Yet it is scarcely passed before the 
war cry of Repeal is raised against it. The party | 
epposed to the Whigs, during the progress of the 
bili, with the land clause, through Congress, pro- 
fessed to be animated only by opposition to that 
clause. The bill passed, and then the Veto was 
applied. A majority of the Whigs adopted the 
painful but patriotic resolution to make a tempo- 
wary sacrifice of the principle of distribution, to 
secure the passage of a measure demanded alike 
by the necessities of the People and of the Trea- 
sury. How did their opponents meet them ?— 
Here was a fine opportunity to manifest the truth 
and sincerity of their profession that the Land | 
elause was the exclusive cause of their dissatis- } 
faction with the bill. But when stripped of that ; 
clause we find them, with but few exceptions, as || 
warelenting and determined in their opposition as 
ever. And when they cannot invoke the aid of | 
*Veto and ditto,’ they fulminate denunciations of || 
Repeal; As if the country were to be kept ina | 
state of perpetual agitation, and no repuse or se- || 
curity was to be allowed to its great business con- | 
eerns ! \ 
I trust that the cooler reflection of these gentle- |! 
men will prompt them to abstain from any attempt /, 
totally to repeal the law, and limit their exertions || 
to its improvement, by suitable amendments, if | 
any shali be found necessary. But if they should | 
persevere in their announced purpose, the People | 
are competent to apply the proper corrective. i 
In my humble opinion there is no just objec- | 
tion to the Salt tax. Its equality is undeniable. | 
Ali consume it, and pay in proportion to their con- || 
semption; the rich who use most paying the most. | 
Its tendency, moreover, is to equalize the price of | 
the article between the inhabitants of the seaboard | 
who use marine or foreign salt, and those of the | 
Saterior, who use that of our salines. And the | 
competition between the two descriptions is sure || 
to keep the price within reasonable limits. i 
Wishing a revival and long continuation of the || 
rity of the Salt manufacture of your town, 
ard health and happiness to yourselves and those 


whom you represent, 


Tam faithful our friend and ebedient servant. 
yy H. CLAY. 


Messrs, Amos P. Granger, Joha G. Forbes, and George 
W. Comstoch, ke. &c. on 














— PROTRCTION...WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


SPEECH OF MR. SLADE OF VT. 
ON THE TARIFF BILL. 


Delivered in Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union July 11th and 12th, 1842 


Mr. SLaDE said it was not his intention to ob- 
trude himself long upon the attertion of the Com- 
mittee. He had had the honor at an early part of 
the session, to address the House at considerable 
length on the subject of a protecting Tariff, and 
did not deem it necessary to go again into the 
general subject. He rose mainly for the purpese 
of calling the attention of the Committee to thé 
subject of wool and woolens, and of urging it to 
such action as should give efficient protection to 
these great interests. Before proceeding to 
this, however, he wculd take the liberty to dwell 
for a few moments, upon one or two points having 
a more general connexion with the subject under 
discussion. 

I have been surprised, said Mr. S. to observe 
how harshly the word ‘protection’ grates upon 
the ears of many gentlemen here. Sir, what is 
this protection, about which so much is said, and 


the bare mention of which so much excites the 


sensibilities of gentlemen? It is such an exercise 
of the power of this government “to lay and col 
lect duties and imposts,’’ as shall interpose a 
check to the importation of the productions of 
foreign skill, capital, labor and machinery, to the 
end that the skill, capital, labor and machinery of 


| our own citizens may be shielded from ruinous for- 
| eign competition, and have full and profitable em- 
ployment in supplying our own wants. This is 


protection. The fathers so understeod it more 
than forty years ago, and talked of it and legislated 
upon it with as little doubt of its constitutionality, 
as they had of the constitutionality of declaring 
war and making peace. 

The necessity for this kind of protection was, 
as every body acquainted with the history of that 
period knows, one of the leading metives fur the 
formation of the Constitution; and the moment 
the Government came into existence, the people 
turned te it for the fulfilment of this great purpese, 
with an instinct as strong and unerring as that 
which draws the infant to its mother’s arms for 
neurishment and protection. Their distresses un- 
der the exhausting process of “ Free Trade”’ with 
Great Britain, and their sense of the Constitutional! 
power of this Government to afford relief, avd of 
the indispensable necessity of its iuterposition, 
were fully and clearly expressed ia peritions of nu- 
merous “tradesmen, mechanics and manufactur- 
ers” of Baltimore, New-York and Boston, which 
I read to the House on the occasion of addressing 
it on this subject in the early part of the present 
session. The speech in which I embodied the sub- 
stance ef these petitions was publisked in the 
Globe of the 14th and 15th of March; and I beg 
to refer all who may desire to see a plain, con- 
vincing, common-sense argument for the existence 


_ of the power of “ protection” in this Government, 


and the absolute necessity for its exercise, to those 


| petitions, as there presented. To my mind, they 
' carry with them more force, than all the labored 
| reasonings T have ever heard or read upon the 
{ subject. 

| I need not say that these petitions met with a 
| cordial reception by the first Congress. Its ear 
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was open to their prayer, and its legislation came 
premptly to the relief of the petitioners in an act 
to which it affixed the true, and honest, and con- 
stitutional name of an act for “the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures-” 


I speak of “ pretection’’ as being clearly consti- | 


tutional ; net because there is in the Constitution 
any express grant of such a power, but because it 
forme, of necessity, an essential element of the 


Gevernment. The power granted in the Consti- | 
tution “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts | 


and excises to pay the debts, and provide for the 


common defence and general welfare of the United | 


States” necessarily implies the power to do it for 
this purpose, because such is the purpose for which 
it is universally exercised, by every authority which 
can be called a Government; and because the 
only means of doing it—the imposition of duties 
on imports—has been wholly transferred from the 


States to the Government of the Union. The in- | 


ference from this, of the power of protection is ir- 
resistible. Nething but an express prohibition to 


exercise the revenue power for this purpose could | 


negative the inference ; and every one who should, 


for the first time, come to look at this subject and | 
hear the right ef protection denied would instinct- | 
ively ask—where is the limitation ?—where in the | 
Constitution is the prohibition to exercise a power | 


so plainly inferrible from the expressly grant-d 


power of laying and collecting duties, te provide | 


for the common defence and general welfare, and, 
st the same time so indispensable to the discharge 
of the appropriate functions of a Gevernment ” 
What is a Government worth unless it has the 
power of protection? And what case can be ima- 
gined, in which its exercise is more indispensable 
than in this? What! A people subjected to a 
commercial intercourse with foreiga nations ex- 
heusting their resources, and paralyzing their in- 
dustry as certainly as the withdrawing of the at- 
mosphere from an exhausted receiver extinguishes 
animal life, and yet no power in this government 
to apply a remedy 1—ne power of “common de- 
feace” against such a process of draining the life- 
blood of the country! The framers of the Con- 
stitution must not be reproached with the weak- 
ness and the folly of having formed a Government 
possessing no self-protecting energy; a Govern- 
ment which leaves the country, in regard to all its 
commercial relations, helpless at the feet of foreign 


powers. We raise armies and build navies te de- | 


fend our soil from the tread of hostile invaders; 


and yet when the Government is called on to give | 


that protection to industry which can alone make 
the soil worth possessing, it is instantly struck 
with @ constitutional paralysis, and stands pow- 
erless and defenceless—a monument of republican 
inbecility and folly ! 

Sir, this power of protection which is so much 
denounced, is a great trust, committed to this 
Government by the people of the United States ; 
and we are solemnly bound to execute it, as the 
wants and interests of the people of this Union 
shall require. The Government would manifestly 
fail ef accomplishing one of the leading purposes 
of its creation should it become recreant to this 
trust. The oath, indeed, which we have taken to 


support the Constitution, rightly uaderstood, binds | 


us to its faithfy] execution. 


So clear is the constitutional power of protec- 
tion, and se just and strong is the claim of the 


—- -- ————— = -~ 


people for its exercise, that it is impossible long te 
| neglect it without greatiy and dangerously weak- 

ening their attachment to the Government and 
| the Uniern. Whenever this leading purpese of 
| the Union shall have been abandoned; whenever 
| the solemn decision she!] have been made that 
\|  protection”’ forms no part of the constitutional 
| duty of this Government, then will a blow have 
been struck at this Union which will shake it to its 
deepest foundations. The strength of the Union 
is not in the parchment on which its Constitution 
| is written. It is in the conscious enjoyment by 

the people, and the whole people, of the benefits 
i ond Mansings which it was intended to secure and 
| perpetuate. Throw them back to the “ Free 
| Trade’? which preceded its adoption; expose 
them to a return of the dreadful paralysis which ix 
| produced, and from which the first revenue law, 
|| enacted expressly fer ‘“‘the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures,” was the signal for 
their deliverance, and you produce a sense of 
| abandonment which will be insupportable, and 


————. | 





i from which you can expect none but the worst 
|| consequences to the Union. 

But, sir, we are to have no such results, because 
we are te have no abandonment of the pretective 
policy. The thing is impossible, unless the whole 
_ structure of our Government shall be changed, and 
| the people shall cease to be sovereign. Protection 
may be denounced here, and this Congress may 
abandon it; but if the people are to rule—if party 
|| deception and party machinery shall be unavail- 
ing permanently to bind them to their true inter- 
| ests, they will fill these halls with men who will 
| fairly represent those interests,—mer whe will 
|| bring here the intelligence and the spirit of the 
} Congress of 1789; and who will, with that Con- 
' gress not hesitate to ley duties with the boldly and 
| honestly avowed purpose of “ encouraging and 
‘| protecting” the industry of our country. Such a 
| result as this is certain, because the evils of a want 
| of protection must necessarily, in the progress of 
| time, come heme to the business and bosoms of 
| all, and produce manifestations of feeling and 
| opinion by the people, to which visionary theorists, 
| and worse than visienary politicians will be forced 
\to yield. Indeed such manifestations of opinion 
and feeling have been already made—manifeste- 
tions te which “ Northern men with Southera 
| principles ” will do yell to take heed. 





|| But we are met with the “ compromise.’ Pre- 
| tection, it is said, has been surrendered by the 
|“ compromise.” The constitutional objections 

| seem to be abandoned, and the opponents of pro- 
|| tection are taking shelter under the “‘compromise,” 
asa sort of supplemental constitution. 

| And what is this compromise, which it is claim- 
| ed has surrendered forever, the principle of protec- 
| tion? It is supposed to exist in a law of Con- 
| gress passed in March 1833, by which it was ea- 
| acted that one tenth of the excess of duties under the 
| existing laws, above 20 per cent. should be taken 
'| off, biennially, commencing with the Ist day oi 
January, 1834, until four tenths of such excess 
| should come to be deducted, on the Ist of Janvary 
1840; and that three of the remaining six tenths 
| should be deducted on the Ist of January 1842, 
and the remaining three tenths on the Ist of July 
‘| 1843; after which time the duties should be levied 
in ready money, and be assessed in the form of 
i| per-centum upon the home value, and to an amount 
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pecessary to an econsmical administration of the 


It is assumed that, since this law provided that 
ail duties should be reduced to 20 per cent on the 
first of July 1842, therefore the amount necessary 
to an economical administration of the Gevern- 
ment was to be raised by one rate per cent of 
duty applied indiscriminately to all importatiens 
—that is, that discrimination above 20 per cent 
for the purpose of protection was virtually pro- 
hibited. So far as the act itself is concerned. I 
admit that if 20 per cent would raise an amount 
suficient to supply the econemical wants of the 
Government, there could be no discrimination 
sbove that, for purposes of protection, or for any 
other purpese; but I deny that, if an excess over 
20 per cent should be necessary to supply such 
wants, that excess must be uniform on all im- 
portations. 

But whatever may be the meaning of the lew, 
like all other laws, it is subject to repeal or modi- 
feation. This is what the friends ef protection 
contend fur; while its opponents maintain that 
the law is unalterable. This unchangeableness 
they contend results, not from any intrinsic quality 
of the laz—which, in itself, is neither more nor 
jess than any other law, a simple emanation of the 
legislative will—but fram something extraneous to 
it. The jaw was founded, they assert, in a com- 
promise between the North and the South, which 
is claimed as a sort of guaranty that the Jaw shall 
be perpetual; making its binding force to consist, 
not in the law itself, but in the circumstances at- 
tending its enactment. 

And what was the history of its enactment? 
Shortly this. Seuth Carolina became dissatisfied 
with the rates of duties imposed for protection, 
and nullified the revenue laws. “ Our resolve 
{said her Convention in December 1332,) ts fized 
“and unalterable, that @ protecting Tariff shail 


“no longer be enforced within the limits of || 


«“ South Nina.” 


To save vac .. “ict of this threatened resistance, 
tke law in ques: was passed; whereupon South 
Carolina desisteu. And now what does she claim? 
Why, very modestly, that, for refraining to carry 
into execution her threat of resistance, and acqui- 
escing in a delay of the reduction of duties to 20 


per cent on every thing, until the lst of July 1842, | 


the duties should, thenceforth and forever remain 
at that raze; or if increased above it to supply the 
wants of the Guvernment, that that increase should 
be uniform on every thing—that is, without dis- 
crimination above 20 per cent for the purposes of 
protection. 

What a compromise! On ene side resistance 
to the laws then in force (not the claim of a right 
to resist and nullify) was given up. On the other, 
protection forever after the 30th of June 1842, ex- 
cept so far as it might result from a horizontal 
Tariff of 20 percent. The magnitude of the sup- 
posed surrender is sufficient to show that no such 
surrender could have been intended, or thought of. 
The thing is impossible. 

But if it were possible, who was authorized to 
make the surrender? Suppose every manufacturer 
in the United States had been here and consented 
to a surrender in the most solemn form—whom 
would it bind? The people of the United States 
im 1842?—the manufacturers, the mechanics, the 
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| need and claim the protection which thie Govern- 
Government. /ment alone is competent to give them? 
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No, sir, 
no. Itis too absurd to obtain the slightest coun- 
|tenance. The idea is revolting to common sense. 


| And besides, let it be considered with what 
| precipitancy the “‘ compromise”’ act was passed. 
The whele scene of its enactment is fresh in my 
memory. On the 25th day of February 1833, it 
was introduced into this House after 5 o’clock 
|P. M. with a moticn that the Committee of the 
|whole of the State of the Union, to which had 
|been referred a bill to reduce and otherwise alter 
| the duties on imports, be instructed to report it as 
‘an amendment to that bill. The motion was 
| forthwith carried, and within an hour, the amend- 
ment was reperted to the House. Preparatory to 
| the action of the House on the question of concur- 
ring in the report of the Committee of the whole 
|motions were suecessively made, for a call of the 
|House—to adjourn—to postpone to to-morrow— 
‘and to adjourn,—all of which were promptly 
negatived ; and then the House concurred, and 
the bill was ordered to be engressed. This was 
,all done in the space of net more than two hours. 
| On the next day the bill was read a third time and 
passed under the previous question. 

| Such is the history of the passage of this claim- 
ed-to-be permanent, unalterable revenue bill, 
through the people’s branch of the National Le- 
'gislature. And this is what President Tyler de- 
| nominates, in his late Veto Message, ‘‘ the solemn 
adjustment of a great question.” It was truly a 
“great qeestion;’’ but as to its adjustment, there 
/was any thing but solemnity in it, unless it was 
the solemnity of dragging a reluctant victim, with 
| indecent haste, to the altar of sacrifice. 

_ To speak of an act thus passed through this 
| House as involving a perpetual surrender of pro- 
tection, is the extreme of presumpticn and ab- 
| surdity. 

| But Mr. Cray, it is said, made the surrender 
‘in behalf of the protected interests. Without ad- 
-mitting that he, or any body else, had power to 
surrender any interest in the future, I affirm that 
| he made no pretence of such a surrender, but that 
he expressly disclaimed it in the face of the Sen- 
‘ate. I find that in the debate on the bill in that 
| body Mr. Clay said 

| “He did not fear = misconstruction of the pledge con 
| tained in the bill; and he hoped that the manufacturer 
| would go on and prosper, confident that the mment of 
| protection was never intended, and looking to MORE FAVOR- 
, ABLE TIMES for a renewal of A MORE EFFICIENT TARIFF.” 


| And now, sir, what was really the ‘ compro- 


\mise” on the part of the proteeted interests? It 
was simply a consent to try the experimeni of 
descending in the scale of duties by the biennial 
_ process I have described, for the purpose of ascer- 
‘taining how far, with the benefits of increased skill 
and impreved machinery, and modes of produc- 
| tion, the duties might be reduced consistently with 
PROTECTION. It had been claimed by the Seuth 
that the duties had been unnecessarily high for a 
_ reasonable protection ; and finally, that there should 
be no protection at all. The datier there was no 
| pretence of admitting in the compromise. ‘‘ The 
abandonment of protection was never intended,” 
| said Mr. Clay in the face of the Senate. The 
former was to be determined in the process of the 
| experiment of reduction, loeking to more favora- 
i ble times,” for a satisfactory and a right adjust- 





farmers, the shepherds, and the laborers who now 


ment of the Tarif. 
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Such, it seeras to me, was the whole ef the com- 
promise. The experiment has been tried; and we 
are now called on te consider, and decide, not 
whether the settled policy of forty years shall be 
everturred, and protection abandoned, but what 
rates of duties are necessary, and upon what prin- 
ciples they shall be passed, in order te form an 
“ Efficient Tariff,” for the protection of all 
branches of our industry. 

Mr. Clay encouraged the manufacturers to look 
to “more favorable times,” for the adjustment ef 
@ protective Tariff. He was too sagacious not to 
perceive that the process of reduction would ine- 
vitably bring the country to a point where there 
would be forced upon it a cenviction of the indis- 
pensable meeessity of the protective policy, and 
when the hostility to it, which was then wrought 
up, under accumulated excitement, to the madness 
ef resistance, would yield somewhat to the influ- 
ences of intervening causes. 

That time has arrived. The indispensable ne- 
cessity of protection is felt throughout the country ; 
and South Carolina, if she is disposed to carry out 


her resolution of 1832, that ‘‘a protective Tariff) 


shall not be enforced within her limits,”’ will find, 
in place of the ce-operation which then gave 
countenance te her resistance, a gradually growing 
conviction, even in the South itself, of the neces- 
sity of protection to sustain the true interests of | 
the whele country. Nething is more obvious and 


striking in the preseat aspect of things than the || 


fact of a diminished repugnance at the South, to 
the proteeting policy,—indeed I may say, an in- 
creasing conviction there of its great importance 
and necessity. 

There is nothing which stands in the way of a 
satisfactory and permanent adjustment of the 
Tariff upon the great protective principle avowed 
in the revenue law of 1789, but the Cetton Inter- 
est, with its unnatural Northern party alliance. 


How long that Northern alliance will be able to | 


sustain itself, it would be well for its leaders to 
enquire !—Public opinion is pressing upen them 
with a force which they begin to find it inconven- 
ient to resist. The People of the North, the 
Middle and the West are fa-t coming to see the 
extent ef the tribute which an alliance with the 
Cetton-growing interest will impose upon them. 
And what is its demand? Why, sir, it is neither 
more nor less than this,—that the rest of the 
country shall stand still, while it raises cotton, 
tramsports it to Europe, purchases the products of 
foreign capital, skill and labor, transports them to 
our sheres, and spreads them out in all their invi- 
ting forms and celors to draw from an uremployed 
people (unemployed without protection) their last 
dollar in payment for them. ‘This is the demand! 
It was the demand in 1532; and it was because 
the other portions of the country would net consent 
to be thus tributary to the cotton and foreign man- 
ufacturing monopolies combined, that South Caro- 
lina nullified. It was the power of that com- 
bined monopoly aided by the recreancy of “ North- 
ern men with Southern principles,” that forced 
upon the North a misnamed compromise; and it 
is the same power that now claims the compre- 
mise to be everlasting, and would fasten it upon the 
country throughout all generations. But it is too 
late in the day to set up such a claim as this. 
The compromise has been submitted to, until it 
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has reached the point where a revisal ef the whole 








system of duties was contemplated; and now, the 
ple are awaking to their true interests. They 
demand a Tariff—a protecting Tariff—protecting 
to the interests of all—protecting, in the bread 
constitutional sense in which the great idea was in- 
troduced inte the preamble to the first revenue 
law, and in which it is henceforth to be understoed, 
and carried out in the legislation of the Union. 

I now come, Mr. Chairman, te the execution of 
my main purpose in rising to address the Commit 
tee. It was, as I announced, to vindicate the claims 
of the wool-grewers to greater pretection than the 
bill on your table gives them. I stand here as the 
representative of a constituency who have a deeper 
interest in this branch of industry than any other 
ccnstituency in the country. Of the 20,000,000 ef 
sheep, according to the returns of 1840, there were 
in my District, 532,737—more than one-fortieth 
part of all the sheep in ‘''* United States. About 
3,000 of these constituents of mine haye sent to me 
their petitions for a protective Tariff, which are 
now on the table of this Committee. They furnish 
an illustration of what I have before had occasien 
to remark here, that the interest of a protective 
Tariff extends far beyond the 791,000 ‘‘ manufac- 
turers and artisans” who, certain gentlemen have 
argued, were the only portien ef the country to be 
benefited by protection, and that at the expense ef 
all the rest. But a very small portion of these 
3,000 petitioners are ‘‘ manufacturers or artisans.” 
They are farmers—the lords of the soil, which 
they cultivate with their own hands. Besides the 
530,000 sheep, producing 1,330,000 Ibs. of weol, 
they produced in 1840, among other things, 
80,000 head of neat cattle 30,090 swine, 70,000 
bushels of wheat, 250,000 bushels of cern, 50,000 
bushels of rye, 295,000 bushels of oats, 215,000 
tons of hay, 1,082,000 bushels of potatees, 540,000 
pounds of sugar, end $394,000 worth of butter 
and cheese. 

Such are the people who have, through me as 
their representative, laid their petitions on your 
table, for protection. And such are the people of 
Vermont, who come here threugh a united dele- 
gation and ask protection at the hands of this 
Government for their agricultural interests. See 
what the whole State returned ef the above pro- 
duction in 1840. Sheep, 1,682,000—wool, 3,700,- 
000 nds—neat catt'e, 384,000—swine, 204,- 
000—wheas, 496,000 bushels—corn, 1,120,000 
bushels—rye, 230,000 bushels—-sats 2,220,000 
bushels—hay, $37,000 tons—potstoes, 8,870,000 
bushels—sugar, 4,648,000 pounds—and $2,008,- 
000 worth of butter and cheese. 

Standing here as the Representative of farmers, 
and especially of woul-growers, I trust I shall be 
excused if I manifest some zeal in their behalf. I 
leave for the present the support of other interests 
to those whose relations to them demand their 
special attention, and come to the great interests 
which I particularly represent. 

The Bill before us makes a distinction of tem 
per cent between the duties on wool and woolens 
—the former biing fixed at 30, and the latter at 
40 per centum ad valorem. Against this distino- 
tion I deem it my duty to protest, as contrary te 
the established policy of the Government, and 
tending to the great injury of an agricultural in- 
terest which sound policy demands that we should 
cherish as of the highest ratienal importance. 

Let me recur, Mr. Chairman, for a few moments, 
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go the origin and history of our protecting legisla- 
tion in regard to wool and woolens. 

The leading grounds or which the protective 

icy has been advocated, from the first Messages 
ef President Wasuineton, and the debates in the 
first Congress, dowr thro’ all the Presidents to. 
General Jackson, and all the Congresses to that of | 
1332, is, that it is essential to our National Inde- | 
pendence, and especially t our independence of 
foreign countries for supplies of clothiag, and in-| 
struments of defence in time of war. The war <f 
1812 furnished an occasion of testing the correct- 
ness of this pesition. With all the enceuragement 
which had been given to manufactures, we sud- | 
denly found ourselves dependent upon our very) 
enemy for many of the articles necessary to the || 
clothing of our armies, ani essential as means of 
aanoyance and defence. The extent to which we) 
were supplied with goods, especially woolen goods, | 
by an illicit intercourse with the enemy is well 
known ; and the enormous prices which were paid 
for them, will not soon be forgotten. I have be- 
fore me a statement takea from efficial reports 
made to Congress showing the amount of blankets, | 
cleths, and other woolen goods of foreign manu- 
facture purchased fer the use of our Army and 
Navy in the year 1813, at the then current high 





prices. They were 
Fer the use of the Army........-+---- $471,815 
For the use of the Navy..........- eee 121.361 


$593,076 

Nearly six hundred thousaad dollars expended 
in one year by the Government in the purchase, 
for the use of our Army and Navy, of the products 
ef the workshops, mostly, of our enemy! 

It was thus that a conviction of the indispensa- | 
ble necessity of fostering our manufactures, and es- 
pecially the manufacture of woolens, as essential 
to our reul independence, was forced upon Con- 
gress and the country. The experience of the war 
laid the foundation for the protecting legislation 
which followed, and which gave us the Tariff of | 
1316. 

Previous to that time the duty on woolens 
had been five per centum ad valorem. To this 
had been added, by an act of March 26, 1803, two 
and a half per cent, on account of the Mediterra- 
pean fund, which was continued by successive acts 
tothe 3d of March 1815. From 5 per cent, as 
the duty stood on the 27th of April 1316, the Tariff 
Act of that date raised woolens to 25 per cent; 
while wool, which, up te that time had been free, 
was subjected to a duty of 15 percent. By that 
act the duty on woolens was to be reduced to 
20 per cent, on the first of July 1219, while the 

on wool was to remain at 15 per cent. 

The policy of encouraging the productien of wool 
23a raw material was clearly indicated in this act. 
Te give the needed impulse to the manufacture of 
woslens, the importation of wool, for three years, 
¥as permitted upon a duty of ten per cent less 
tan the duty on woolens; after which the differ- 
ence was to be but five per cent, Congress evi- 
dently anticipated that, within three years, the 
capacity of the courtry to supply the wool needed 

its consumption would be so increased as to 
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ratify a difference of only 5 per cent between the 

manufacture and the raw material. 
The policy of encouraging the protection of wool 
wus still more clearly indicated inthe Tariff law of 
4. By that law the duty on woolens was 
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raised to 30 per cent, until the 30th of June 1825, 
and thereafter, to 334 per cent. At the same time 
the duty on wool was raised te 20 per cent until 
the first ef June 1825—25 per cent until the first 
of June 1826, amd 30 per cent thereafter—with 
the exception of wool costing 10 cents and under, 
which was admitted on a duty of 15 per cent. 

Wool—excepting coarse wool—was thus gradu- 
ally raised from 20 per cent in 1824 to 30 per 
cent in 1826—a point within 3} per cent of the 
duty on woolen in that year. Nobody can mistake 
the policy of this gradual approximation of the 
duty on the raw material to the duty on the manu- 
factured article—a policy founded on a just and 
enlightened view of the great national importance 
of encouraging the wool husbandry of the Wnited 
States. 

This policy was continued in the Tariff of 1828. 
By that act woolens were put at a duty of 40 per 
cent, until the 30th of June, 1829, and 45 per 
cent thereafter—with graduated minimums of 50 
cents, $i,00; $2,50, and 4,00; that is to say— 
cloths costing under 50 cents were to be deemed 
and taken to have cost 50 cents—cloths costing 
over 50 cents and under $1,00 were to be taken 
te have cost $1,00—cloths costing over $1,00 and 
under $2,50 were to be taken to have cost $2,5(, 
and cloths costing over $2,50 and under $4,00 
were to be taken to have cost $4,00; and the 
duty ef 45 per cent was to be assessed upon those 
artificial values. By the same act, wool was 
subjected to a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, and 
4 cents per pound ; the ad valorem to be increased 
5 per cent annually uatil it should amount to 50 
per cent. The specific duty of 4 cents would be 
equivalent, on wool costing say 40 cents, to 10 per 
cent; making the duty 60 per cent. This would 
appear to be higher than the duty on woolens, 
which rose under that act to 45 per cent. The 
effect of the graduated minimums, however, was 
te raise the duty on woolens considerably higher, 
on an average, than the maximum duty on weol. 

The Tariff of 1832 reduced the duty on both 
wool and weolens, but in no wise indicated an 
abandenment of the policy of protecting wool by a 
duty equal to that on woolens. By that act the 
artificial valuations of woolens were abolished, and 
the duty was fixed at 50 per cent on the real 
value—excepting on “ lains, kerseys or kendall 
cottons” costing less than 35 cents a square yard, 
on which, for the benefit of the slave owners—the 
principal purchasers of these cearse goods for the 
use of slaves—the duty was reduced to 5 per cent, 
but was subsequently raised to 50 per cent by the 
compromise act of 1833. 

On weol (excepting wool costing 8 cents and un- 
der, which was made free) the duty was fixed by the 
act of 1832 at 40 per cent ad valorem and 4 cents 
per pound. The 4 cents specific was equivalent, 
on wool costing 40 cents (which was probably 
abeut the average value of the importations at 
that period) to 10 per cent of that value; so that 
on weol costing 40 cents, the whole duty amounted 
to 50 per cent—the same as on woolens. 

It thus appears that it has been long the settled 

olicy of the Government te encourage the pro- 
Soction of wool, and te pretect it, after it has been 
produced!, from ruineus foreign eompetition ; and 
that the duty on woolens has been generally the 
measure of that protection, except under the acts 
of 1816, and 1824, when the supply of domestic 
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wool was limited, and it was necessary, in order 
to encourage the establishment of the woolen 
menufacture, to admit foreign woel upon a duty 
considerably less than the duty on woolen goods. 

it was under the combined stimulus of a mode- 
rate duty on wool and a higher duty on woolens, 
under the act of 1816, that our flocks began to be 
improved by the importation of Spanish sheep. 
That improvement was increased under the act of 
1824, by which the duty on wool approximated 
nearer to the duty on woolens; and was finally 
consummated under the protection of the acts of 
1828 and ’32 by which the duty on wool was made 
about equal to that upon the principal articles of its 
manufacture. 

It is thus that the quality of our wool has been 
improved, and the number of our sheep increased, 
until we have, now, in the United State probably 


more than éwenty-five millions preducing annually, || 


some sizty millions of pounds of wool, of quali- 
ties suited to the manufacture ef cleths of any 
fineness which the waats of our couptry may re- 
quire. 

And now Mr. Chairman let me ask—why aban- 
don the policy in regard to the relative protection 
to wool and the manufactures from it, which has 
long been esteblished in our protecting legislation ? 
The bill before us fixes a duty of 40 per cent. on 
weolen cloths and cassimeres, while it reduces the 
duty on wool to 30 per cent. Why this difference ? 
They have hitherto been placed, as I have shown, 
upon a footing of equality; at least ever since the 
capacity of the country to produce the quantity 
and the qualities necessary for our consumption 
has been developed. I ask those who would now 
destroy that equality to give a reason fer it. I do 
not deem it necessary to go into a minute calcula- 
tion, to show that equal protection to the weol- 
grower, and the manufacturer, requires an equal 
duty on wool and woolens. It is enough for mete 
say that an equality of duties has been established 
by the legislation of Congress, and to put it to 
those who would disturb that equality to give 
reasons for it. Until reasons are given, strong 
and overpowering, I must insist that the equality 
be maintained. And I insist upon it the more 
urgently, because of the great amount of capital 
which has been iavested in the wos}growiag bu- 
siness, and the embarrassment and dstress which 
will be produced among a very numerous and 
meritorious class of our people, by the sudden 
change in regard to the protection of wool which 
this bill contemplates. 

I stated, on a former occasion, tha the capital 
invested in the wool-growing -busines, including 
the land for the subsistence of 20,000,000 of 
sheep, and the investments necessary for the sup- 
port of those engaged in the care o° the sheep, 
the clipping of the wool and its trangortation to 
market, amounted te $130,000,000. That esti- 
mate was, probably toe low, including as it did, 
the land at twelve dullars only per atre, when it 
should I am inclined to think, upon mare full infor- 
mation, have been estimated as high as twenty. 
Taking the latter estimate, and allowing for the 
increased number of sheep since the enumeration 
in 1840, and the whole investment probably falls 
but little short of two hundred millions of dollars. 

New, sir, it should be remembered that every 
dollar of these investments will be affected by our 
‘ gislation, They have been made i the confi- 
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dence that equal protection to weol and woolen 
would be continued. And now it is proposed ty 
‘establish a difference between them of ten 

| cent. Flave we coxsidered the sacrifices which wij 
result from this change of policy? Have we 
computed the portion of this vast amount of cap}. 
tal which will be sank under its operation? Ang 
\ it is capital, let it be remembered, that has no, 
|| been accumulated by a single turn of good fortune, 
| but by years of patient care and labor. Ther 
|| are causes which have depressed, and which will 
| probably continue ‘o keep down the price of wool, 
| and reduce the prefit of the capital employed j, 
| its growth, which are independent of the amoux 
|| of protecting dutizs, and which are suflicien:!; 
_ embarrassing to the wool-growers, without supe 
|, adding the diminution of duty which this bill con 
| templates. 

|| _ The Committee who reported the bill may hav: 
deemed the diminution necessary in order to ens- 
ble the woolen estaslish ments to recover from their 
| prostration, and resume their operations with a 
| reasonable hepe of success—a success indispenis- 
| ble, it is admitted, to the maintenance of a profit: 
| ble market for our woo!. 

| It was necessary, in the infancy of our wooien 
|| manufacturing establishments, to make a differ. 
|, ence between wool and woolens. By the Tariff of 
|| 1816, that difference was 10 per cent. But it was 
founded mainly on the fact, that the supply of do 
| mestic wool of suééable qualities was not adequate 
| to our wants. Our woolen establishments had, 
t moreover, to be created and carried along throug! 
| the perilous period of infancy. The case is now 
| different. They are in existence. Their me 
| chinery is perfected. ‘The skill to use it has bees 
| acquired; and there is in the country, an amp! 
| supply of wool, of the finest qualities. That sup 
\| ply it is believed amounts, at this moment, to on 
_ hundred millions of pounds, while we have, probe 
|| bly, twenty-five millions of sheep for future pre 
|| duction. All this is, ebviously a sufficient guaran: 
|| against such exarbitant prices of weol es shel 
|| prevent the resuscitation of our manufacturing 
| tablishments and the placing of them upon a stabs 
'| footing. 

No intelligent manufacturer can, it seems to me 
ask that the duty on woe! shall be less than th 
duty on woelens; and so far as [am acquainted 
with the views of the manufacturers of my ew 
State, they claim no such distinction. They ask 
indeed, and urge, that they may be protected ; x9 
however, by a difference of ten per cent betwee 
wool and woolens, but by such a duty on the latter 
as shall enable them, while they pay a remun¢ 
rating price for wool, to compete successfully wi 
the manufacturers of foreign countries, and mais 
tain their establishments upon ea firm basis. Ax 
| this protection, it is hardly necessary te say, is & 
sential to the protection of the wool-growers them 
selves, since it is evident that no duty which cs 
be laid on wool will be of any avail to them, ¥! 
out a market ; and that, to maintain this, adequt! 
protection to the manufacturer is indispensable. 

Let the manufacturer be protected ; set his sp 
dles and looms in motion, end let him feel 
reasonable assurance that no whim of legislatio 
or revolution of parties sha!! prostrate the barr 
which we may erect against the flood ef foreign! 
portations,—and the wool-grower will as certam 
feel the benefit of the protection as the revolut 
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of the manufac 
y the pond from which it is supplied; provided |, 
we take care that this protection be net counter- |, 
acted by an unrestrained admission of foreign | 
woo!. Against this we must also erect barriers ; || 
and as I contend, of equal hight with those by || 
which the :nanufacturer is protected. 

The embarrassment and depression of our wool- 
en establishments, have not resulted from the fact 
that the duty on wool has been as high as the duty 
oa woolens ; but fromthe financial embarrass- 
ments growing out of political experiments upon 
the currency of the ceuntry—(which have de- 

ressed every branch of industry) and from the 
reductions of duties in the latter stages of descent 
ender the compromise. 

With regard to the experiments, “the end is not 
yt!” Their disastrous results it is to be feared, 
are not yet fully wrought out. No legislation of 
ours can immediately arrest them. The wool- 





dustrial interests have suffered, and will continue 
to suffer, from them. 


has had a disastrous influence upon our woolen 
manufacturing establishments, by increasing the 
importations of woolen goods. The extent of 
that increase since the 30th of September last 
cannot be stated—no returns of importations sub- 
sequent to that time having been published. The 
influx, however, must have been much augmented 
after the ist of January, by reason of the great 


“MM eduction of duties which took piace on that day. 
a For the five years previous to the 30th of Sep- 
vg tember, the importations were as follows : 

son 1837 oe eee nccnccrececen sae coerce -ho7190,018 | 
| B38. ne wccccccceces sees senncccee 7,079,485 
up 1689. cccrccccccscocces eseeeecoee 11,550,038 |) 
ona 1840. cecnccccceccncce cone coccce 6,683,828 
bof 1341..-. .---- J wecnce secccsseceee 7,513,517 
pra The heavy importations of 1539 have, of course, || 
ny «tended their depressing iniluence over the suc- 
hil weeding two years. The avereze of the three 
elm stars is $8,582,461—nearly $3,500,000 more than 
,be the irportations ef 1237. The Custom-House 


returns do not, however, show the full value of the 
importations. The duties being a per centage 
won the foreign value, the ascertainment of that 
value has been so affected by fraudulent invoices 
ind false oaths as to reduce the amount of duties 
cllected, and present in our Custom-House re- 
urns, an apparent value considerably below the 
tue value of the importations. Our manufactur- 
ts have suffered more from these frauds than the 
wool-growers, because a considerable portion of 
the duty on wool has been a specific duty per 
pound, which, of course, is not affected by fraudu- 
ent valuations. 










the depression ef our woelen manufacturing busi- 
Sess, must consequently continue for some time to 
tome, whatever duties may be now laid. The 
woel-growers, then, must continue to feel the 
deuble influence of slowness of increase in the de- 
mand for wool, and the excessive supply now in 
te country, amounting, as I have stated, probably 
one hundred milliens of pounds. It would bea 
feat aggravation of the pressure of this state of 
tings upon the wool-grewers to seize this occa- 
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gewer, the woolen manufacturer, and all the in- | 


The reductions of duties under the compromise || 


Itis evident that the present stock of woelen || 
g00ds in the United States, is very large; and that | 
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turer’s water-whee! will give motion f the duty on woolens, as is done by the bill oa our 


table. 

As to the duty on woolens, I think the 40 per 
cent in the bill before us, is sufficient, if that per 
cent on the real foreign value can be collected. 
The bill contains new and impertant safeguards 


against frauds, which, if it becomes a law, I hope 
/to see thoroughly executed, so as to make the 
‘neminal protection which we give to the great 
‘woolen interest, the real protection. 
| to be new evasions to meet these new enactments, 


If there are 


then will there be imposed upen Congress the ne- 
cessity of new legislation to carry out the purposes 
of that which I hope te see consummated by the 
passage, with some modifications, of the present 
bill. One of these modifications I have sufficiently 


indicated. It is the addition of at least ten per 


cent to the duty on woel; and this should be in the 
form of a specific duty in additien to the ad valo- 
rem of 80 per cent now in the bill.* 

I have proceeded, in this argument, upon the 


_ assumption that it should be a cardinal principle in 


our policy to give ample protection, by direct du- 
ties, to the raw materials for our manufactures. I 
regret to see, in any quarter, a disposition to over- 
look this principle, and to regard the whole ques- 
tion of protection as absorbed in the interest 
|merely of the manufacturer. Such is the view 
taken of the matter by the minority of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures in their elaborate report 
upon the subject, made at the present session. 


“If (say the rey of the Committee) the manufac- 
e 


_turs of wool, iron ard leather, are really in the distressed 
condition in which they are represented to be, we may, 
without destroying the factories, give them essential relief 

. by reducing the duty on the raw material.” 

Again: in reference to protection to the cotton 
manufacttrer, and the impracticability of aiding 
him by a reduction of the duty on cotten wool, 
which will not affect its price, the minority of the 
Committee says— 


| _ Then the relief to be afforded to him (the cotton manz- 
| facturer) must be by other means than by reducing the dut 
on the raw material. ‘The other mode which presents itself 
‘is, by a reduction in the priee of labor.” 
It is strange that the minority of the Committee 
should have so entirely mistaken the true charac- 
ter and aim of the protecting policy. It is not 
merely to sustain the manufacturer and give ir- 
creased profits te his capital, that this policy has 
been adopted ; but it is that the productive power 
of the whole community should ft stimulated, by 
furnishing a demand for labor at good wages, and 
'a market for all the productions, ineluding every 
description of raw material, which our soil is 
capable of producing, at prices which will give 
competence and comfort to our people ;—such 
competence and comfort including, of course, the 
| means of education, as industrious freemen ought 
| to enjoy. 
The woolen and coetten manufacturers of my 
State, will not thank the minority ef the Commit- 
_tee for their discovery that the manufacturers may 
be protected by a reduction of the duty on wool, 
and a diminution of the price of labor. It 
would be no satisfaction to them thus to prosper at 
the expense of the wool-growers and laborers, by 
whom they are surrounded, and with whose pras- 
* A duty of three cents per pound was subsequently ad- 


ded. See the wool clause of the bill, at the end of these 
remarks. The three cents is equivalent to 10 


wool costing 30 cents—the average cost of the Eoeeations 
ts) 
of dutiable wool for the last three years. On wool costing 














*on to reduce the duty on wool, one-fourth below 








2f cents it is equivalent to 15 per cent. 
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perity and happiness their own are deeply identi- | 
fied. Such an argument better suits the latitude | 
where capitalists own the laborers, than it does that | 
where the laborers own themselves, and are a part | 
of the community. 

Recvrring again to the question of the amount 
of duty required for the protection of wool, a re- 
mark seems te be due to an argument of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in his 
speech at the opening of this debate. Alluding to 
the depressed price of wool, he inferred that it 
could not be the result of a diminished duty, be- 
cause the amount imported for the last three years 
had been but “little over half a million of pounds 
annually—an amount (he says) certainly quite too 
small to affeet the generai price.” 

On looking to the Custom-House returns I find 
that the amount imported of dutiable wool, though 
net much over half a million of pounds per annum, 
has gradually increased during the last four years, | 
—being, 
In 1838 ..2-0- -----------e00+417,237 pounds. 

WBSQ. cece csccee coon ce ceee 20,604 
1940 cciaciescrosess 
1241... ereeee -096,646 

I; thus appears that though the impertations 
have been ‘‘small,” they have been gradually in- 
creasing, notwithstanding the diminished consump- 
tion of wool by our enfeebled manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

If, however, it be admitted that the quantity 
imported has been “‘ too small to affect the general 

rice,” the inference which the Chairman of the 
ays and Means would draw from it, namely, that 
the 30 per cent duty in this bill is a sufficient pro- 
tection—by no means foliows. It should be re- 
membered that the comparatively small importa- 
tions of wool were during a period of great de- 
pression of woolen establishments, owing to the 
derangement of our currency, a general shaking 
of confidence, and a descending duty en woolens, 
aggravated by frauds in their valuations. The 
effect of all this was, of course, a diminished de-| 
mand fer wool,—a diminution which, while it in- 
vited but a limited importation from abroad, left 
the preduction of our own flocks to accumulate to 
a complete glut of our market. The duty on wool, 
moreover, during these years was from 10 to 12) 
per cent higher than this bill proposes. It is very 
evident that we cannot reason from such a state of 
things to a future, in which the woolen manufac- 
ture shall revive—as we may hope it will, under 
the provisions of this bill, fairly executed—and 
in which, the demand for wool shall of course, be 
increased. Nobody can expeet that’ such an in- 
creased demand will net, under a diminished duty 
of 10 to 124 per cent. be supplied from abruad, 
to an extent very far exceeding the importations 
of the last few years. It would, surely, be most 
incongruous protective legislation, to increase the 
demand fer wool, and at the same time invite the 
supply of it from abroad by diminishing the duty. 
Equal justice demands that, while we stimulate | 
the manufacture of wool by a duty of 40 per cent, 





we give the benefit of that stimulus to our own 
wool-growers, by an equal duty. 

But there is another view of this subject. The 
dutiable wool imported—averaging, for the last 
four years, but little over half a million ef pounds 
—is not the only wool which is to be taken into this 
account. It should embrace al] wool which is of a 





fineness to come in competition with our own; and 
a considerable amount of such wool has been lateby 
introduced duty free, by a process which I will 
proceed to describe. 

By the Tarif of 1832, wool, the value of which, 
at the place of exportatien, should not exceed 
eight cents per pound, was to be admitted free of 
duty. The intention of this provision, as all know 
who were familiar with the history of its inuwe 
duction into the act, was to admit free of duty, 
coarse wool which did not come in competitios 
with the wool of our own flocks. The word coarse, 
however, was not used in the act. The question 
as to the quality of the wool to be admitted free 
of duty, was lett to depend entirely on its ‘“ value 
at the place of exportation.” It was supposed 
that wool which should really cost eight cents or 
under, must, of necessity, be so coarse as net to 
compete with the productions of our own flecks. 
Its admission therefore free of duty, was permit- 
ted, for the sake of encouraging the manufacture 
of coarse cloths, carpets, &c. which would ethes 
wise, be supplied to us by foreign manufacturers, 
for the benefit of foreign capital and labor.- 

Such was the intention ef Congress. That is- 
tention has, to seme extent, been defeated—first 
by the general reduction in the price of foreign 
wool, which has thrown below the eight cents’ 
point, wool which formerly ranged immediately 
abeve it; and secondly, and more especially, by 
such a change in sheep husbandry in South Ame- 
rica, as to produce wool of considerable fineness 
at an expense no greater than was formerly incur 
red in the production of coarse wool. This epe 
ration has taken place principally in Buenes Ayres. 
I have before me specimens of wool imported 
from that country duty free, which are of @ fine- 
ness equal to much of the half-blood merino of ou 
own flocks, and some even of higher grades. This 
is not the wool of the native South Americea 
sheep, but is produced by crossings of that breed 
with the full-blooded merino. 

Information having becn communicated to me 
that these crossings had been effected by merixe 
bucks exported from the United States, [ have ex- 
amined the Custom-House returas of our exports, 
to see whether they would throw any light on the 
subject. I have looked through the returns fer 
the last ten years, especially in reference to Bue- 
nos Ayres, whence the principal part of the fre 
wool, admitted duty free, because costing less than 
eight cents, has been imported—and I find the 
the only exports of sheep to that country during 
that period, were in the years 1837 and '38, as 
follows : 

1827 300 sheep—value $6,600—equal to $20, each 
1838 801 “ 4,565 “ “ 5,70, eee 

The value of these 1100 sheep, thus sent to 
Buenos Ayres, shows, conclusively, that they were 
merino bucks. The purpose of serding them can- 
net be mistaken; and the results, or rather speci 
mens of them, I now hold in my hand, being the 
specimens which have been sent me, of the wool 
imported, duty free, from that couatry. The clit 
mate of Buenos Ayres is favorable to the healca 
and longevity of sheep. ‘“‘ They may (says the 
Boston Cultivator) graze the year round in cheap 

tures, and are, consequently, less subject 1 
isease, and seldom die except from severe sterms 
and old age.” 

I learn from other seurcea that the flocks ia that 
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country are very large, ranging, by thousands and | 
hundreds ef thousands, over rich and extensive 
plains, and sustained at an expense of land and 
labor vastly below that of any portion of the Uni- | 
ted States. | 
It must be obvious to every one that, in such a | 
country, with such facilities for raising wool, and 
with such improvements in its flocks as may be | 
made by judicious crossings, an amount of fine 
wool may be threwn upen our market which will 
prostrate the wool-growing of this country, unless | 
it is protected by efficient legislation. We claim 
that our manufacturers and laborers shall be pro- | 
tected against the abundant capital and the pau- 
per labor of Europe. Thisis right. But have not 
the wool-growers an equal claim to protection | 
against this cheap process of raising fine wool, | 
which may, without pretection, drive them from 
the great market which it has, for five and twenty | 
years, been the policy of this Government to se- | 
cure to them ? 
But I may be osked—what amount of wool has ! 
beer imported from the country you have been de- | 
scribing? And has it increased since the exporta- 
tions to it of the sheep to which you have referred ? 
I have looked into this matter, and here is the re- 
su:t, in the impertations for the last six years from 
Buenes Ayres, of wool costing eight cents and un- 
der, and of course free of duty. | 


No. of Lbs. Aggregate cost. Cost per Lb. 
1936....2,256,887 $162,838 7,21 cents. ; 


— 


1837 ....2,108,582 164977... 7M..*) J 
1838.00.2,515,884 157,206. 625...°. | 
1839... 683,535 47,465 7 $4.4 
1840.... 566,468 38,920 7,87 “ | 
1841....8,880,799 531,025 6 a 


It will be observed that there was a great falling 4 
off of the importations in 1839 and 40. This was 
produced by the French blockade of Buenos Ayres 
during the whole, or the greater part of those 
years. The result was, an accumulation of the 
stock of wool, which helped to swell the importe- | 
tion into the United States during the following 
year, to near nine millions of pounds. The dimi- 
nution in the cost of the importations of 1841, 
was doubtless attributable, in some degree, to the 
excessive accumulation of wool in that country , 
during the years of the blockade. 

I have been told by some, to whom I have pre- | 
sented the fact of the immense importation of the 
last year from Buenos Ayres, that it was the re- 
sult merely of the raising of the blockade which 
gave vent to the accumulations of the previous 
two years; and that, that cause having expended 
its force, the importations will henceforth return te 
the average amount of fermer years. This con- | 
clusion might be correct, if the average importa- 
tions ef the two years of bleckade, and the suc- 
ceeding year, did not so greatly exceed the average 
of the preceding three years, as to show that there 
were causes in operation, which if not checked, 
would probably continue the impertations in the 





ld 





increased ratio of the last three years. The ag- 
gregate of the importations from Buenos Ayres, of 
weol costing eight cents and under, in the years 
1836, ’37 and 38, was 6,881,353 pounds. Ansval 
average, 2,293,784. The te importations 
ef the years 1839, "40 and ’41, were 10,126,802 
pounds. Annual average 3,373,600. Excess of the 
annual average of the last three, over that of the 
previous three, years, ene million, seventy-nine 





thousand, eight handred and sixteen pounds; 
being an increase of about forty-seven per cent. 
What produced this great excess? The answer 
is obvious. Yankee ingenuity had discovered that, 
by crossings of the merino and South American 
sheep, fine wool might be produced as cheap as 
the coarse; and might be imported ‘ree of duty, 
if it should cost not exceeding eight cents per 
pound. Yankee enterprise, as usual, was not slow 
in trying the experiment. Eleven hundred merine 
bucks were exported. A large production of fine 


wool was, of course, the result; and the eight- - 


cent duty-free clause in the act of 1832, drew it 
in large quantities, to the United States. The 
same cause will probably continue to produce the 
same effect, unless it is counteracted by our legie- 
lation. 

The same eperation, there is reason to believe, 
has been carried on in another South American 
country (Montevideo) from which the importations 
of nominally coarse wool, costing -eight cents or 
under, have risen from 5,983 pounds in 1837 (the 
first year in whick there were any impcrtations ef 
wool from that country) to 665,879 lbs. in 1841. 

It may net be unimportant in this connexion, to 
state, that the whole of our impoertatiens, from all 
countries, during the last five years, of wool cast- 
ing eight cents, or under has been as follows : 
16ST. sae ee vececccces sccccce ewes 9,480,195 
BBSB vcdcccdcccasscces eee seces coe 6,551,126 
1839...... 000ede cove cece scons sows 7,398519 
1840.22 ence cccace coccce cece eons 9,303,992 
1841. one ence veces cece s seccee 0000 14,399764 

It is worthy of remark that, while the aggregate 
importations of “eight cents wool” have thus 
rapidly increased, especially from the year 1840, 
to 1841, there was a falling off frem the former to 
the latter of those years, in the importations of 
that description of weol from Turkey, Italy, Me- 
rocce and the Barbary States of one balf—that is, 
from 6,223,288 to 3,179,276 pounds. 

In estimating the extent to which wool other 
than coarse wool, has been introduced into the 
country free of duty, it should be further considered 
that, at whatever point the maximum of duty-free 
wool is fixed, there will be ea perpetual effort on 


| the part of imperters, by various devices, to get 


the wool imported by them, invoiced below that 
point, for the purpose of avoiding the duty. 

Thus for example, an importer of wool from 
South America, in making up a mixed cargo, say 
of wool and hides, will give a little more than the 
market value for the hides, upon condition that the 
wool, which he may purchase with them shall be 
sold to him, and included in the invoice, at the 
price of eight cents or under. A case similar to 
this has beea stated to me as having actually oc- 
curred in the wool trade with Smyrna; and I have 
no doubt the device is resorted to in the trade with 
South America and other countries. 

It is true that such frauds might be corrected 
by eur Custom-House appraisals, if the appraisers 
always possessed means of ascertaining, with per- 
fect accuracy, the true value of the wool at the 
place whence imported, at the time of its pur- 
chase. But such means they do not always pos- 
sess; and, in cases where it is doubtful as to 
peleens will; it to peovemed, be taser et 
praisers will, it is , bei to let 
wool pass, as invoiced, for the sake of aveiding # 
legal contest with the imperter. Such, indeed, I 
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am informed, is, to a considerable extent, the 
actual operation, at the Custom-Houses, in cases 
ef doubtful invoice valuations. 

But there are yet other modes by which fine 
wool has been imported free of duty under the 
eight cent clause of the act of 1832. One mode 
is to mix fine with coarse wool, in the same bale, 
or package, and invoice the whole at its average 
value—adjusting the proportions between the fine 
and coarse so as to bring the average to eight 
cents or under. Thus fer example, a bale of wool 
weighing 200 pounds, may be mixed in the pro- 
portion of two thirds, of the value of three dol- 
lars per hundred, amounting to $4, and one-third, 
of the value of eighteen dollars per huadred, 
amounting to $12; for 200 pound $16. 


Thus the whole contents of the bale may be [ 


fairly invoiced at eight cents per pound, while it 
may contain 66% pounds of wool worth, at the 
place of exportation, eighteen cents per pound, and 
which, paying no duty, may after being separated 
from the coarse wool with which it is mixed, ceme 
in competition with mueh of our fine weol. 

This kind of evasion was attempted to be pre- 
vented by the prevision in the act of the 11th of 
September last, by which that part of a bale or 
package of wool worth more than eight cents, was 
subjected te adutyof 20 percent. But this involved 
the necessity of an assorting by the appraisers, of 
every bale containing wools of different fineness ; 
which would require an amount of labor that 
would probably prevent a thorough execution of 
the provision. And besides, it imposed a duty on 
the wool thus found, on separation, to have cost 
ever eight cents, inadequate to the protection of 
our wool of the same grade. 

The true and enly effectual remedy would be by 
a provision which 1 hope te see proposed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means as an amendment 
to this bill—by which, when wool of different 
kinds of sorts, is imported in the same bale, bag 
or package, the contents of the bale, bag or pack- 
ace shall be appraised at the value of the finest or 
most valuable of the whole. 

Another mede by which wool really worth much 
more than eight cents, is imported as costing eight 
cents or under, is to purchase it with the dirt 
and filth and burrs which become mixed with it in 
the progress of its growth, and by which it is re- 
duced, perhaps one-third, or one half or more in its 
value per pound. Thus it is easy to see, that 
wool, worth, at the place whence imported, if 
cleansed to an extent not greater than our river 
washing before shearing, twelve or fifteen cents, 
raay have really cost eight cents er undef, and, 
with a small expense of cleaning may come in 
competition, free of duty, with much of our woel. 
The expense of separating the burrs which would 
seem to be a formidable item in the process of 
cleaning, is, I understand, reduced to a mere trifle 
by burring machines, which are in successful ope- 
ration in those establishments in which South 
American wool is principally manufactured. There 
are, also, in operation, I understand, machines by 
which the long and coarse hairs which are, to 
some extent, mingled with fine wool fleeces, are 
separated, with astonishing facility, thereby aug- 
menting the value of the fleece, as it is augmented 
by the separation from it of burs, dirt and ether 
impurities. 

here is a provision in the act of 1832, and 
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j also in that of the 1lth of September last, declar- 


ing that, ‘‘if any fine wool be mixed with dirt or 
other material, and thus be reduced in value ts» 
eight cents per pound or under, the appraisers 
shall appraise said wool, at such price as, in their 
opinion, it would have cost had it not been so 
mixed; and a duty thereon shall be charged in 
conformity with such appraisal.’’ But this pro- 
vision has been rendered ineffectual for its true 
purpose, by its application in practice (sanctioned, 
I believe, by judicial decisions) to cases only in 
which the “‘ crt or other material ’’ has been mixed 
with the wool by an artificial process, for the pur- 
pose of reducing its value. The bill before us 
should be altered—as I hope to see done upon a 
proposition of amendment from the Committee of 
Ways ard Means—so as to fix the appraisal upon 
the basis of the value of the wool, without the 
dirt, material or impurities accumulated in the pro- 
cess of its growth—placing it, as near as may be, 
upon a par with the river-washed wool, before 
shearing, of our own sheep. 

The facts [ have stated in regard to our wool 
trade with South America (and the same precess 
of obtaining fine wool below the eight cents point, 
may be carried on in other countries) show, I 
think, very clearly, that our legislation should be 
altered to meet this new state of things. In two 
or three particulars, I have suggested the changes 
which I think ought to be made. I will add, what 
must be obvious to all, that the eight cents maxi- 
mum should be reduced. The maximum of six 
cents would probably admit, upon the nominal 
duty of five per cent in the bill before us, about 
the same quality of wool as was intended to be ad- 
mitted, under the eight cents proviso in the act of 
1832. An additional, and, if fairly executed, a 
very important safeguard woald be the limiting of 
the five per cent privilege to wool declared by the 
act, to be coarse, as well es inferred to be so by 
the maximum of its cost. 

The facts to which I have adverted, in regard tu 
the increased facilities for introducing fine wool 


from abroad, at a cheap rate, have an important 


bearing, not only on the provisions touching the 
admission, upon a nominal duty, of coarse wool, 
supposed not to compete with our own, but upon 
the question as to the amount and kind of duty to 
be levied on other wool. The bill on your table 
fixes that duty at 30 per centum ad valorem—be- 
ing ten per cent below the duty of woolens, and 
te chat extent, at least, as I have shown, a ie- 
putture from the settled policy which has long 
protected the wool-growing and wool-manufactur- 
ing interests, by equal duties. That the duty on 
wool should be raised to at least 40 per cent, can- 
not, I think, admit of a question. The extensive 
introduction from South America, at a reduced 


valuation, of wool of at least medium fineness, 
| suggests the importance of having the addition to 


the 30 per cent in the bill, consist of a specific 
duty. I would prefer the union of the ad valorem 
and specific duties in the preportion fixed in the 
bill reported by the Committee of Manufactures— 
namely 26 per cent ad valorem and 4 cents specific, 


| whieh would be equivalent on wool costing 30 


cents, to 40 per cent, and more thar that, on wool 
costing less than 30 cents. If, however, the Com- 
mittee should insist on a different preportion, then 
let there be simply an addition of three cents 
specific duty, to the 30 per cent ad valorem, agree 


2 


ably te the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which would be about equivalent to the 26 per 
cent, and 4 certs, in the bill of the Committee of 
Manufactures. 

The specific duty, being equal in its amount on 
each pound of wool, whatever may be its cost, 
would give, what the cheapened process of raising 
fine wool demands—a duty irrespective of that 
cheapness—compensating, in some degree, for the 
depressed valuation of the wool, by an increased 
per centum ad valorem upon it—in other words 
reaching, and acting upon, the wool, in its just rela- 
tion to eur own wool, with which it comes ix com- 
petition, rather than upon its value in the market 
Jrom which it is imported. I hope, therefore, 
to see an addition of a specific duty te the 30 per 
cent. in the bill before us. 

In reviewing the history of our protecting legis- 
lation, Ihave been impressed with the remarkable 
difference between the protection extended to the 
Woolen and the Cotton interests. By the Tariff 
of 1816, every square yard of cotten cloth, without 
reference to its quality, was declared to be of the 
value of 25 cents, and a duty of 25 per cent. was 
assessed upon that value. The effect of that 
mode of assessing the duty, as all know, has been 
to exclude coarse cottons frem our market, and 
give it entirely to the American manufacturer. 
The minimum valuation, as it is called, was stren- 
uously advocated by Mr. CatHoun, who was a 
zealous supporter of the principle of protection in 
1816, which he thus fully carried out, in regard 
to the fabric manufactured from the great 
Southern staple. That same minimum, and that 
same duty, be it remembered, were steadily main- 
tained threugh all the Tariff changes, from 1816, to 
the passage ef the act of 1832, when the duty of 
25 per cent. was continued upon a minimum valu- 
ation increased to 30 cents—the effect of which 
was an increase of the duty. 

Now, how has it been with woelens? Wp to the 
year 1828, the duties by which they were protected, 
were laid in the form of a per centum on their 
real foreign value—not an artificial value as in the 
case of cottons. The Tariff Act of that year 
fixed, as I have already stated, a graduated scale 
of minimum upon woolen cloths—being the same 
principle which had been, and still is, applied to 
cottons; but, by the act of 1332, that principle 
was abandoned in regard to woolens, aad the levy- 
ing of a simple per centum on their value was 
substituted. 

Under the steady application of the minimum 
principle, cottons have not only enjoyed the benefit 
of a duty, amounting to prehibition on the coarser 
fabrics, but the additional benefit of an exemption, 
to a great extent, from the effect of fraudulent 
invoices ; while the woolens interest has suffered, 
and is still suffering, greatly, on account of such 
frauds. These frauds should have been, and should 
now be, prevented by either a specific duty en 
every square yard, or by a combination, as in the 
case of wool, since 1228, of a specific and an ad 
valorem duty; or by an ad valorem applied te a 
minimum valuation, as in the case of cottens, or a 
series of minimum valuations, as in the case of 
woolens, uader the law of 1828. 

It must be obvious to all, that if the minimum 
principle had been applied to woolens by the act 
of 1816, as it was te cottons, and had been as 
steadily maintained ever since, the wool-growing 
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and weol-manutacturing interests would net have 
suffered the reverses to which they have been 
doomed under a less faverable pelicy. They would 
have enjoyed a steadiness of protection, which is 
indispensable to success in any business depend- 
ing in any considerable degree, on protecting 
legislation for support. 

I have been the more impressed with the injus- 
tice of this distinction, and have been led to reflect 
more upon the policy which originated and has 
continued tt, by a passage in the report of the 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, made 
in March 1816, preparatory te the enacting of the 
Tariff Law of that year. Referring to a report 
made by the same Cemmittee in February pre- 
ceeding, in favor of sustaining the manufacture of 
cotton, the Committee said— 


“ Every reason then urged for sustaining the cottoa man- 
ufacturing establishments, applies with equal force infavor of 
the woolen. The Committee, ipfiuenced by,the same rea- 
sons, feel beund to accorc the same justice to the manufac- 
turers of wool.” , 


Why was not “the same justice’’ accorded to 
the manufacturers of «rool as of cotton, by the act 
of 1816, and by subsequent Tariff acts’ I need 
not say, Mr. Chairman, that if either should be 
favored above the other, by our legisiation, it is 
the woolens interest—an interest which has always 
been regarded as among those most deeply identi- 
fied with the independence ef our country, at all 
times, and especially in times of war. And it is 
an interest deserving our regard, not only besause 
it gives a stimulus te manufacturing industry and 
those branches of labor which feed the manufac- 
turer and convey his goods to market, but espe- 
cially because it involves the protectien of a ram 
material of immense importance to the country. 

There is no single branch of Agricultura! pro- 
duction, capable of such a universal diffusion of 
benefits, as that of wool-growing. Every diversity 
of the soil and the climate of this vast country is 
favorable to it. The culture of cotton is confined 
to a few degrees of latitude. That of tobacco is 
also limited; and there are large portions of the 
country were wheat cannot be raised to an amount 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
Cotton and tebacco, moreover, are exhausting 
crops, returning nothing to the land from which 
they draw their neurishment; while sheep greatly 
enrich the soil on which they graze, insomuch that 
they will, in a few years, entirely restere lands 
which have been worn out by planting. 

Virginia, and Kentucky with all the Srates south 
of them, may, so far as soil and climate are con- 
cerned, successfully compete, especially in the 
mountain regions, with any of the States, in the 
production of wool. Indeed, if they would turn 
their attention to wool-growing, and change the 
character of their labor, they would scon make 
rapid advances in wealth and prosperity. Their 
mild climate, in comparison with the severe and 
long winters of New-England, gives them, in the 
expense of wool-growing, a great advantage, which, 
properly improved, would be sensibly felt in the 
competition it would produce with the wool-grow- 
ing of other portions of the country. Of that com- 
petition I have no jealousy. It would, no doubt, 
affect the price of eur wool. But of that we 
should have no right tocomplain. I say to our 
Southern and Western brethrern—go on with your 
sheep husbandry. What you gain in climate, we, 
at the North, wil! make up in industry and econo- 
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my. As yeu advance in the production of wool, 
you will plant your woolen manufacturing estab- 


lishments by the side of your flocks; and thus this | 


great country wili ultimately clethe itself, and have 
a surplus of weolen cloths, as it now has of cottons, 
to swell the amount of its export trade with other 
nations. 

I cannot clese these remarks, though protracted 
already far beyond my originial intention, without 
dwellisg ® moment uper the importance of the 
protecting policy as a Bond of the Union. While 
this policy protects us from the competition of the 
abundant capital, and starved labor, and govern- 
mental bounties, of other countries, it throws us 
upon vur own resources; stimulates the industry 
of every part of our country; creates a demand, 
in every part, fer the productions of every other ; 
promotes an active commercial intercourse, with 
its harmonizing influences ; cherishes a sense of 
mutual dependence; and produces a community of 
interest and of feeling, without which we cannot 
be “one people.” And while our Union is thus 
cemented, we are, also cherishing those great 
elements of national strength which consist in the 
solid wealth, and the mora! energy connected with 
universal and well rewarded industry. 

The extent of our territory is sometimes re- 
garded as an element of weakness, which must 
prove fatal to the Union. Andsoit will, inevitably, 
if the policy of protection is to be abandoned. The 
chain which binds us together musi not run 
through the workshops of Europe. There must 
be a strong golden chain of direct commercial in- 
tercourse—conducted upon the avowed principle 
of helping one another—of giving, by free ex- 
ehanges of the products of the skill, the labor, and 
the varied soils and climates of our country, the 
highest possible development to the capacities of 
each and all of these sources of national prosperity 
and independence. The vast extent of our terri- 
tory, with its great diversity of skill, and labor, 
and soil and climate, may be thus converted into 
an element of strength, and 2 pledge of perma- 
nency to our Union. It is thus, and thus ov’y that 
we can realize, in regard te this Union, the beauty 
and force of the application by a sacred writer, to 
another union, of the delicate and admirably fit- 
ting dependence of the various members of the 
human body upen each other—neither being able 
to say to another, I have no need of thee, but 
each dependent on all the rest, and all, though 
greatly diversified in form and in office, constitu- 
ting one body, “‘ compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth.” J 

How strong is the power of attraction of the 
Americas System! and hew perfectly does it 
harmonize with the leading purpose of the Con- 
stitution, as expressed in its preamble: “ 7'o form 
a more perfect Union!” That wes the purpose; 
and here is that purpose carried out in the Ame- 
rican Sysiem—a system whose influence, like the 
great principle of gravitation in the material uni- 
verse, counteracts the tendencies to dissolution, 
binds the otherwise discordant portions of this 
great country together, and makes them one har- 
monious whole. 





NOTE. 
Tue following are extracts from the Tariff of 1822—from 
the bill r by the Committee of Ways and Means 
and from the bill as it finally passed and has become a law’ 
The subject of coarse wool, as discussed in the foregoing, 
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“may be made more intelligible by a comparison of these 
| extracts. 
AcT eF 1832. 

** Wool manufactured, the value whereof at the place of 
exportation shall not exceed eight cents a pound, shail be 
imperted free of duty; and if any wool so imported shal! 
be fine wool, mixed with dirt or other material acd thus re- 
duced in value to eight cents per pound, or under, the ap- 
praisers shall 7 such wool at such prices as in their 
opinien it would have cost bad it not bee « so mixed, and a 
duty thereon shall be charged in conform: .y with such ap- 
praisal.” 

BILL REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE. 

“On wool manufactured the value whereof, at the last 
port or place whence exported to the United States, shal! 
exceed eight cents per pound, there shall be levied a duty 
| of thirty per centum ad valorem. 

, “ On wool unmanufactured the value whereof, at the last 
| port or place from whence exported to the United States 
| shall be eight cents or under, per pound, there shall be le- 
1 vied a duty of five per centum ad valorem. Provided, 
| That when wool of different qualities is imported in the 
| same bale, bag or package, and the aggregate value of the 
contenis of the bale, bag or package, shall be appraised by 
| the ———— ata rate exceeding eight cenis per pound, it 
| shall be charged with a “=r of thirty per centum ad valjo- 
rem. Provided further, That if any tine wool be mixed 
with dirt or other material, and thus be reduced in value 
to eight cents per pound, or under, the appraisers shall ap- 
raise such weol at such}price as, ia their opinion, it would 
ve cost, had it not been so mixed; and a duty thereon 
shail be charged in conformity with such appraisal.” 
Tue Brit as tT FINALLy Passev. 
q (The amendments of the Committee’s bill, indicated by 
| italics.) 
| * Oncoarse weol, unmanufactured, the vaiuc whereof at 
the last port or place whence exported to the Unived States, 
shall be seven cents or under per pound, there shall be levied 
a duty of five per centum ad valorem ; and on all other ua- 
manufactured wool, there shall be levied duty of three 
cents per pound, and thirty per centum ad valorem. Provi- 
ded, That when wool of different qualities, of the same 
kind or sort, is imported in the same bale, bag or package, 
and the aggregate value of the contents of the bale, bag or 
package, shali be appraised by the * j-\yr~ at a rate ex- 
ceeding sevencents per pound, it shall be charged witha 
duty, in conformity with such appraisal. Provided further, 
That when wool of different qualities and different kinds or 
sorts is imported in the same bale, bag or package, the con- 
tents of the bale bag or package shall be appraised at the value 
of the finest or most valuable kind or sort, and a duty char- 
g- < thereon accordingly. Provided further, That if bales of 
dierent qualities are embraced in the same invotce, at the 
sane price, the value of the whole shall be appraised according 
to the value of the bale of the best quality. Provided fur- 
ther, That if any wool be imported having init dirt or any 
impurities other i naturally belonging to the fleece, 
and thus be reduced in value to seven cents per pound, or 
under, the appraisers shall appraise said wool at such price 
| as in their opinion it would have cost, had it not been so 
l mixed with dirt or imparities; and a duty shall be charged 
thereon in conformity to sucb appraisal.” 
—E 








EFrrect or THE TARIFF IN ALABAMA.—The 

Huntsville Democratic Herald (Loco) says :— 
‘We understand that arrangements have been 
| made by which several Bagging and Rope Facto- 
yet will in a short time be put in eperation in 
| Jackson county in this State. Feur factories have 
| for some time past been in operation in this county, 
i vies Messrs. B. S. Pope & Co., and Mastin & 
Brothers, near this place, and Woodall, 
and another, (name not recollected) in New Madi- 
son.” 


EE 

Sirk 1s Arkansas.—The editor of the Little 
Reck Gazette mentions the receipt of 500 skeins 
of silk, manufactured by Mrs. Smith of Hemp- 
stead county. These skeins are dyed a variety of 
colors, all very brilliant. The texture of the silk 
is very fine and even ; and for strength, finish and 
brilliancy of colors, it will not suffer by a compari- 
son with most of the foreign silk sold in the stores 
in this country. 


a 
At the Mattewan factory 400 hands, it is stated, 
have been set to work; and the establishment of 
Mr. Tech, at Haverstraw, whieh employs over 200 
persons, is about to go into operation. 











